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b MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL — See Page 18 


t PIONEER AGAINST ISOLATIONISM 
By Faye Marley 


: WE NEED MORE CHANNING CLUBS! 


i By Martin Hall _ wl 


fol 
MEADVILLE—A COMMUNITY OF KXOWLEDGE’ 
By Raymond B. Bragg & John Ruskin Clark, Jr. 


JESUIT WEEKLY JOUSTS WITH ‘STRAW-MEN’ 
’ By Stanley Lichtenstein 


Beacon Studies in Freedom and Power 


=n el = COMMUNISM, 
Communist : DEMOCRACY, 
and CATHOLIC POWER 


By Paul Blanshard 


: ro 


$2.50 


The first pre-publication review, by Henry 
Sloane Coffin, president emeritus of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and former moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church: 


“I am most grateful for Paul Blanshard’s new book. It 
seems to me even more important than his earlier work, That 
showed the activities of the Hierarchy in American life. This 
looks out on the world scene and studies Communism and 
Catholicism in all nations. 


“Both are totalitarian, and both have no room for freedom 
and democracy. Many who currently are willing to accept 
the Vatican as an ally against Communism, and even to wel- 
come it, must see the peril involved in taking an ally who 
will, if the chance offers, destroy the freedom for which we 


are struggling. 


“The book is splendidly accurate and honest. It carefully 
respects the religious convictions and principles of Roman 
Catholics, but exposes the whole political set-up of the hier- 
archy, It makes plain that Communism and Romanism are 
twins in their methods and their spirit. Both are despotisms, 
using every device to enslave the minds of men to an au- 
thoritarian ideology. Mr. Blanshard is rendering the entire 
free world an inestimable service.” 


Says Alice Hackett in Publishers’ Weekly: 


“A further development of the thesis of the authors’ 
American Freedom and Catholic Power, which was pub- 
lished two years ago, has sold almost 180,000 copies and is 
still selling at the rate of 1,000 a week. Dealers can sell this 
new book as they have done the first; it will be resented by 
Catholics and flayed by communists. In the main, it deals 
with international problems rather than the purely domestic 
ones of the first book. 
three-way struggle of communism, Catholicism and de- 
mocracy into clear focus.’ Interesting and ably presented, 
it will attract wide attention and discussion, but, like the 
previous book, it will be presented to the public without 
sensational exploitation or advertising. The first printing 
will be 25,000 copies. Booksellers have already ordered 


Its purpose is stated as ‘to bring the 


more than 150,000 stuffers.” 


THE WALL OF SEPARATION 
BETWEEN CHURCE 


AND STATE 


By Conrad H. Moehlman 


$3. 


Catholic bishops and _ particularly 
spokesmen as: Professor J. M. O'Neill (author of Religion 
Education Under the Constitution, 1949) are saying that 
greatest threat to our civil liberties” is to be found in 
statements as that of Justice Rutledge in the Everson | 
and the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the Mc 


The American 


lum case. These leaders are saying that we are misinter 
ing the intentions of Jefferson, Madison and the foun 
fathers—as ratified by the American people—when we 

that the first clause of the First Amendment means sey 
tion of church and state. They say the true meaning of 
clause is equal and just monetary gifts to all the Ame: 
churches. 


To this position, Conrad Moehlman replies with a thur 
ing “No!” which is supported by extensive investigation 
documented scholarship. “My study,” he says, “demonst 
that Judge Wiley Rutledge and the U. S. Supreme C 
were right, not O’Neill and the bishops.” 


Conrad Moehlman is Professor Emeritus of the Hi 
of Christianity at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. F 
the author of The Story of the Ten Commandments, 
Catholic-Protestant Mind, The Story of Christianity, e' 
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Please send me 


PRs ae copies of COMMUNISM, DEMOCRAC 
: and CATHOLIC POWER at $3.50 each 
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Seiten copies of THE WALL OF SEPARATIO 
at $3.00 each 
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IE BELIEF IN PROGRESS. By John 
illie. New York: Scribners. $2.75. 


This is a compact and exciting story of the 
tory of an idea. Is progress inherent and 
svitable in life; is faith in progress justified; 
en if progress were assured would man’s 
iritual requirements be satisfied; in what 
ase, if any, can the belief in progress be 
tified? These are some of the questions 
distinguished author seeks to answer. 


Baillie describes progress as including both 
eo progress of individuals and the im- 
ovement of society. It means growth in 
owledge and technical gains. The ques- 

is raised as to whether spiritual progress 
‘necessarily an accompaniment of other 
ms of progress. We have had occasion 
serve in recent times that technical and 
tific knowledge are ambivalent and may 
: put to uses that are evil as well as good, 
pending on the desires and volitions of 
who have access to them. 


According to the author, we owe our idea 
progress almost wholly to Hebrew-Chris- 
m philosophical development. The idea 
s been enriched and depreciated by sub- 
quent developments in thought. Nine- 
enth century thinkers tended to substitute 
logical evolutionary ideas for religious and 
ilosophical concepts. The result today is 
definite pessimism about the future. A 
eling of necessity for believing in progress 
mains despite the crumbling foundations 
r the belief. A re-examination and appraisal 
the belief, Baillie thinks, is the road to a 
ner ground. The situation calls for reten- 
m of the main Hebrew-Christian concepts 
ith some modifications. 

Hebrew tradition first put the Golden Age 
the past, then advanced it to the future. 
arly Christians found a certain degree of 
es in the present but looked for its 
mination in the future. The mediaeval 
oristians centered all thoughts upon a state 
future bliss. Eighteenth century rational- 
than against this unhealthy neglect of 
} present and again shifted the emphasis 
i? possibility of realizing perfection in 


is present world. The tendency of our 
es has been to substitute ideas of social 

for those of personal immortality 
‘i revolutionary Socialists and Marxists 
ok for a speedy attainment of Utopia by 


dical social changes. 
\ idea of progress which preceded 


ver than followed Darwin’s evolutionary 
ry has entered deeply into Western 
Even heaven has been transformed 


ss of endless growth under its in- 
We may question, however, whether 
an spirit is any happier with the idea 
ess seeking without finding than it 
ith the idea of a more static state. As 
itter of experience, man’s spiritual nature 
to require a measure of both dissatis- 
mm and contentment. 
h I do not accept ev g that 
says, naturally, I do find myself in 


- 


mpact, exciting history of an idea’ 


sympathy with much that he has written. 
Some Unitarians will not agree with me, I 
know. But I confess I see no gain in sub- 
stituting the idea of progress for the idea of 
God or Ultimate Reality. Progress is but one 
phase of Ultimate Reality. And I don’t like 
to substitute the worship of a Process for 
the worship of God. It seems to me that 
is what all totalitarians do. Neither can I 
worship Humanity which easily becomes an- 
other form of anthropomorphism. I agree 
with Baillie in wanting to describe God as 
both immanent and transcendant. To my 
mind the idea of progress articulates and en- 
tiches our thought of God without replacing 
it. The strength of Christianity, it seems to 
me, is that it is not a logical system but a 
natural philosophy designed to meet man’s 
living spiritual needs. 


Baillie writes at times like a Unitarian. 
If Christianity is a spirit (the spirit of 
Christ) to be caught and applied to daily 
life, as Unitarians have always held, and not 
a rigid, inhuman, and logical or theological 
system, then Mr. Baillie and we are 
writing and talking about the same things. 
To my mind that augurs well for a renewed 
faith in human progres, moral and spiritual, 
as well as scientific and material. His book 
{ do not hesitate to commend to all thought- 
ful readers. 

HURLEY BEGUN 


Present duty 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, APOSTLE 
OF GERMAN CULTURE TO AMERICA. 
By John Wesley Thomas. Boston: John W. 
Luce Co. $2.75 


This book will be of great interest to Uni- 
tarian readers, for it tells one phase of the 
story of one of our ablest ministers of a cen- 
tury ago — James Freeman Clarke. It con- 
centrates on his work as an interpreter of 
German culture to America but it gives 
enough biographical material to enable the 
reader to get some perspective on the whole 
of his career. 


James Freeman Clarke is best known to 
us today through his book Ten Great Re- 
ligions which still enjoys considerable cur- 
rency though the first volume was published 
in 1871. Ten Great Religions is one of the 
products of Clarke’s German scholarship, 
for, as the author of this study reminds us, 
the field of comparative religion was un- 
touched in America or Britain at the time. 
and it was only the stimulus of contact with 
the work of the Germans which made it 
possible for Clarke to produce this book. 


The most decisive German influence in his 
life was exercised through the life and writ- 
ings of Goethe. Clarke dedicated his first 
sermon to this universal genius and adopted 
as his life’s motto Goethe’s familiar saying: 
“Do your present duty.” This phrase pro- 
vided Clarke with his practical living phil- 
osophy for his entire career. Was it also the 
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source of Emerson’s, “Let this day’s per- 
formance of duty be thy religion”? 

One is amazed at the amount of Clarke’s 
production. Never of robust health, often an 
invalid, he not only met the requirements of 
a busy parish ministry but also turned out 
book after book. Twenty-seven volumes are 
listed from his pen, besides numerous maga- 
zine articles. He also found time and energy 
to give numerous Lyceum lectures, and par- 
ticipated broadly in progressive social causes. 

Dr. Thomas has given us a book that is 
easy reading and does justice to the particu- 
lar phase of Clarke’s life with which it is 
concerned. It suffers somewhat from being 
unduly repetitious and in parts academic — 
faults doubtless due to its having been origi- 
nally prepared as a Ph.D. thesis. But it is 
richly rewarding to anyone interested in the 
Unitarian story and its essential spirit. 

E, BURDETTE BACKUS 
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Prophetic intensity 


PROGRESS IS UNORTHODOX. By Fred I 
Cairns. Boston: Beacon Press. $2.50. 


This book has a prophetic intensity and 
drive that seems not to let up from the first 
page to the last. The writing is straight- 
forward, lucid, and sometimes impassioned. 
The theme is an essential theme of liberal 
religion, that “progress is unorthodox.” 


When one seeks in the content and manner 
of the book for its suitable function, it would 
seem best used to stir those awakening from 
orthodoxy to a sense of the spirit of liberal- 
ism and progressivism, and to an initiation 
into some of the folklore of the liberal 
spirit. For it adds little fresh material or 
insight to habitues. For the latter its main 
contribution lies in the intensity and spirit 
of the author. 

The author exhorts through the use of 
historical incidents and interpretations. These 
are well chosen and cover a farily wide 
range of application. Although Mr. Cairns’ 
approach to his material is focused on prov- 
ing the contention that progress is un- 
orthodox, which may justify his method, 
there is the disturbing conviction that he is 
plowing ground that has been plowed many 
times before. If a liberal were seeking to 
document his case historically, these are the 
incidents that would come most easily to 
mind. 

There are other streams of human growth, 
wherein progress has also come through the 
unorthodox and their persecution, that could 
add a considerable vigor and variety to what 
is becoming our theme song. Instead of 
telling us again about Servetus and Priestley, 
what about the rebels of the arts, Rem- 
brandt, Michelangelo, DaVinci, Van Gogh, 
Gaugin, and many others? Or Sullivan and 


Wright and their predecessors in architec- 
ture? Or such poetic rebels as Shelley, 
Byron, Burns, Blake and Whitman? Theology 
is again raked over, but what about the 
struggle of the unorthodox in philosophy? 
Music has its tradition of stormy, unorthodox 
spirits, as does the law, politics, invention 
and engineering, agriculture, the fields of the 
novel, drama, the dance, sociology, city plan- 
ning—almost any area of human concern can 
tell the same dramatic story that Cairns has 
told in what has become a traditional Uni- 
tarian approach. Are we not wasting a rich 
opportunity to illustrate to those interested 
in many various fields of activity how our 
liberal insights apply most directly to them? 
Perhaps if another decides to follow the lead 
of Bratton, Fritchman and Cairns he will 
look for fresh fields to conquer. 

I have one demur to make as to the cen- 
tral thesis, Granted that many kinds of 
progress can come only through unorthodoxy, 
might it not be true that a further applica- 
tion of some ideas that have been orthodox 
for millenia would result in considerable 
progress? The sentiment of Buddha that 
hatred never ceases by hatred but by love 
has been current orthodoxy in many religions 
for longer than we like to remember. We 
have many “orthodox” opinions in education, 
medicine, engineering, human relations, 
politics, religion where we need not so much 
a revolution in ideas as a further application 
of ideas already in general acceptance. Might 
it not be a criticism of the liberal that, in 
his self-important urge. he focuses overly 
much on the rebel and the pioneer, and not 
enough on the long, hard and humble task 
of doing the dirty work of the world where- 
by all progress is at last established and 
made to bear its fruit of human satisfaction. 

KENNETH L, PATTON 


The trust & treasure of the Fellowship 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PIONEERS 
OF THE SOCINIAN-UNITARIAN MOVE- 
MENT IN MODERN CHRISTIANITY IN 
ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND. By Earl Morse Wilbur. Sussidi 
Eruditi, I. Rome, Edizion di storia e let- 
teratura, 1950. 80 p. $1.50. 


Readers of Earl Morse Wilbur’s first 
volume of the history of Unitarianism 
(1945) will be greatly pleased with the 
publication of this extensive bibliographical 
guide to his sources and the secondary litera- 
ture. The Bibliography covers only the 
pioneers of the movement to 1565, Items 
are conveniently grouped, briefly charac- 
terized or evaluated, and, by means of a key, 
located in the European and American 
libraries where Dr. Wilbur has examined 
them. Some of these libraries have been 
destroyed by the recent war or broken up. 
The treasurer in Unitariana which Dr. Wil- 
bur has amassed in what is now the Starr 
King School for the Ministry is evidenced 
by the many instances in which this collec- 
tion is the only one indicated by the annota- 
tion, 

It is to be greatly hoped that one of the 
fruits of Dr. Wilbur’s most recent publica- 
4 


tion will be a renewed appreciation of the 
incomparable collection in Berkeley and a 
denomination-wide resolve to assist the Starr 
King School in protecting and augmenting 
what is after-all the treasure and the trust of 
the whole fellowship. Dr. Wilbur has, for 
example, presented to the SKSM library a 
large box of typed excerpts from books and 
manuscripts in European libraries now de- 
stroyéd or dispersed. These transcripts are 
in some cases all that survives of the writ- 
ings of the heroes of the Unitarian tradition. 
The appearance of what is in effect a guide 
to the Unitariana of The Starr King School 
should be the signal for concerted action to 
strengthen the great repository in Berkeley. 
Dr. Wilbur’s Bibliography is prefaced with 
a brief evaluation of the religio-political and 
social significance of the movement by Delio 
Cantimori, under whose direction the work 
was published in Italy. Dr. Wilbur had 
sent the copies for the Bibliography to Italy 
before the completion of his History of Uni- 
tarianism, I; and it lacks, therefore, some of 
the titles of the most recent studies which 
have come to his notice since the re-estab- 
lishment of academic relations with Europe 
following the war. 
GEORGE HUNTSTON WILLIAMS 


HUMANISM 


versus 


THEISM 


A DEBATE 


Can a man place his entire faith 
Man, or must he have God? 


That is the great debate in contemf 
rary religion, in and out of church. Be 
sides have been expounded, defends 
attacked in many books and articles, t 
never before have they been present 
together, as briefly and concisely, fac 
to-face between the covers of a sing 
book. 


J. A. C. F. Aver of Harvard Divin: 
School, author of Humanism States . 
Case, presents the Humanist positic 
and Junian Hartt of Yale Divini 
School gives the Theist answer. 


This book is an elaboration of a ser. 
of talks presented for a “Life’s Meanin 
Conference at Antioch College, in t 
belief, as College Pastor Morris Keet 
says in his Foreword, “that searchi 
bears its best fruits when contendi 
philosophies are expounded by th 
ablest advocates. . . . Their addres: 
and the ensuing give-and-take proved 
helpful to our understanding that » 
thought it appropriate to offer others, 
printed word, something of the sar 
opportunity.” 


Here is a book for all Humanists, 
Theists, all thinking people who are - 
terested in the dynamic forces in prese: 
day religion. 


Just published $2. 


Have you read 


What Do Religious 
Liberals Believe? 


A positive and affirmative statement 
belief for those who can no longer 
faith in supernaturalism, by Walder 
Argow, Pastor of The Peoples Church 
Cedar Rapids. “Liberals in this coun 
of all faiths, should read this book 
their own great profit and delight. 
Joun Haynes Ho_MEs $1 


THE ANTIOCH PRESS 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Lay Reader’s 


(Grateful acknowledgment is due Paul 
on Poling, secretary of the Division of 
jal Education and Action of the Board 
hristian Education of the Presbyterian 
urch, for getting together a small, meaty 
ok for study groups on world affairs: 
YD AND THE NATIONS (vovsepay, 
). In addition to the editor’s introduc- 
nm and reading lists, the book contains five 
says on phases of “Essential factors in the 
mrent struggle for the souls of men,’ 

thors include: 

(1) Harry R. Rudin, professor of history, 
le University, who traces the history of 
2 world’s troubles not as an outcome of 
orld War II, but as an outgrowth of a 
r of accumulated Besoeations in the 


“The economic internationalism that had 
me into being in the nineteenth century 
et eta and goods to move across 
. died in 1919 instead of being 
tored. . . . One cannot expect one nation 
untarily to abandon its security to let an- 
country feel secure. . Extreme 
ologies and their accompanying aggres- 
m will remain with us until something 
itive is done toward easing the access of 
peoples to the resources and markets of 
2 world. . . . The ism meriting most con- 
mnation is Nationalism, for it explains 


why people turned to Fascism, Nazism, or 
Communism.” 

(2) Vera Micheles Dean, research direc- 
tor, Foreign Policy Association, whose EU- 
ROPE AND THE UNITED STATES the 
Bookshelf recommended in October. Her 
contribution is devoted to United States’ re- 
lations with the U. S. S. R. She traces the 
history of the theory of containment of 
Russia for over a century, not as something 
new; outlines the main issues of conflict, 
political, economic. Then she tackles the 
dominating theme: the need to develop a 
brand new program which recognizes that 
“not communism but hunger, poverty, and 
disease are the underlying causes of the 
world disturbances. . . . The democratic in- 
stitutions we cherish do not find a favorable 
climate for growth in areas where such con- 
ditions prevail.” 

(8) Walter W. Van Kirk, Federal Council 
of Churches, calls for full support of the 
United Nations inside its expanding limits, 
which some day may evolve into a real 
world government. He opposes the Atlantic 
Union movement inasmuch as “the result 
would be an intensification of the arms race 
and almost certainly war.” (Or, as Thomas 
K. Finletter has said, it “would not be an 
attack on the peace-line because an attack 
on the peace-line has to be world-wide.” 


(4) James P. Warburg, adds his voice 
which is tirelessly urging a new program. 
He imagines how our present policy must 
look to the proverbial man from Mars: 

“These peculiar people,” [says his visitor] 


| 

“Why are they spending so little of their 
thought, energy and ingenuity —not to 
mention [diminishing] resources — on find- 
ing a way to make peace and preserve it?” 
Mr. Warburg adds: “We are permitting fear 
of war and preparation for war so to occupy 
our minds and so to pre-empt our resources 
that we are prevented from making our 
maximum effort toward peace.”, . . “We are 
dealing with a world-wide economic prob- 
lem: a problem of unbalance. A small part 
of the world produces and consumes the 
greatest part of the world’s necessities; pro- 
duces more than it can consume. . . . The 
rest of the world . . . in dire need of this 
surplus . . . has no means of payment... . 
Our problem was not created by the second 
World War, nor by the first, nor by the 
Russian Revolution. . . . The solution must 
be found by all the world’s people working 
together, «. .” 


This is Mr. Warburg’s introduction to 
“Senator McMahon’s Peace Bomb’”—“a plan 
which recognized the need for a single, co- 
ordinated, world-wide effort . . . the whole 
program to be channeled through the United 
Nations.” 


(5) Pitirim A. Sorokin, Harvard, takes up 
at this point: “If the one hundred billion 
dollars spent by all the nations for arma- 
ment after the armistice had been used for . 
constructive purposes, most of the direst 
poverty now rampant on this planet would 
have been eliminated. . . . We are living in 
not two worlds — one sound, one sick — but 
still one world; one sick world. 


| Said Dr. 
NITARIAN HORIZONS: 


“A copy of The Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth ought 
Here is an ideal gift 


be found in every Unitarian home. 


Frederick May Eliot in his April 


THE LIFE AND MORALS OF 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


c all new members of Unitarian churches, for all young 


ople growing up in Unitarian families, and for the far wider 
-cle of religious liberals of many different names. Its field 
influence is without limit, and it is to be hoped that the 
aitarians will take the lead in distributing it on a great 
ale. There could be no better way to advance the cause 
‘pure religion.’ 

“Tn the first place, this new edition will be a beautiful piece 
-book-making, designed by Warren Chappell, himself a 
rginian and distantly related to Thomas Jefferson. One of 
© most distinguished book-designers and type-designers in 
nerica, Mr. Chappell is using for this volume his new type- 
ve known as Trajanus; and those of us who have seen the 
of-sheets have been impressed by the dignity, beauty, and 
propriateness of the design. 


In the second place, there is an introductory essay by 
Henry Wilder Foote which is marked by the meticulous 
arship and penetrating insight that all Unitarians have 
med to expect from one who stands second only to Dr. 
ilbur in the field of Unitarian history. 


‘Tr the third place, the price at which this volume can be 
ered has been cut almost exactly in half by the use of a 
*y from a devoted Unitarian, Miss Della A. Ricker.” 
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(The “Jefferson Bible”) 


Extracted textually from the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
by Thomas Jefferson. 


$2.75 Introduction by Henry Wilder Foote 
Special to 
‘ae 8 Design and typography by Warren Chappell. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 
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Please send me .... copies of THE JEFFER- 
SON BIBLE at the special Unitarian price ! 
of $1.75 each. 
i 
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“The policy of mutual aggressiveness and 
cold war is the best builder of totalitarianism. 
. . . It is exactly this policy that has been 
responsible for the post-war revival of Com- 
munist totalitarianism in Russia and through- 
out the world. . . . Totalitarianism, includ- 
ing its Communist form, withers when there 
is tranquility, peace, and an absence of 
emergencies, especially the threat of war. 
It is high time that we learn this elementary 
verity and act accordingly. . . . Hate begets 
hate and love generates love.” 

At this point we received from a Book- 
shelf reader, a brochure, LET’S JOIN THE 
HUMAN RACE, written by the well-known 
educator, Stringfellow Barr, (UNIV. OF CHI- 
CAGO PRESS, 25c). Dr. Barr boldly tackles 
each phase of the problem as if this were a 
postscript to the book above. 

“Mr. Willkie was right. It is still one 
world. . . . Misery, not communism, is the 
basic problem of our one world — the one 
world which modern science and modern 
techniques have built. Communism is what 
the Russians propose as a solution to that 
basic problem. . . . The only way to stop 
communism is to offer the one world that 
we all live in a better solution. Why have we 
Americans on the whole missed the point? 
Why have we tolerated a foreign policy 
which has so little to do with the real world 
mankind is living inP” 

Why? He analyzes “four false assump- 
tions,” then discusses in detail Senator Mc- 
Mahon’s proposals, showing how the nations, 
Russia included, working together throngh 
the United Nations, and a Peuples’ World 
Assembly, as proposed by Walter Reuther, 
could establish a “World Development Au- 
thority.” Hope would sweep the world 
where now fear holds it paralyzed. Point 
Four would become something beside a gim- 
mick in the cold war like “The Voice of 
America’ or civilian defense. 

“Once we give up the childish belief 
that the Russians are all that stand be- 
tween mankind and a stable peace, we 
can begin to think again. And if we 
think, we shall find a sensible foreign 
policy based on facts instead of fancies.” 


Discussing the shortsightedness of our 
representatives in Congress on how Marshall 
aid funds should be spent, he says, “It prob- 
ably did us less harm with European opinion 
to insist on having Marshall aid spent here 
than it did to interfere constantly with the 
normal trade relations between western 
Europe and eastern Europe. . . .” 

Here is sufficient material to begin a 
movement which should snowball for action 
under adequate leadership and the support 
of a really educated, and informed — rather 
than propagandized — public opinion. Each 
writer calls for support ftom the churches, 
Christian and non-Christian alike. Writes 
Professor Rudin: “The time is one full of 
challenge to all who profess a belief in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
men. If Christians do not find the answer, 
non-Christians must.” 

(You will also want the material prepared 
by the Unitarian Commission on World 
Order, including that remarkable editorial 
reprinted from the Smithfield, N. C., 
Herald.) 


W\ 


“But what's a Unitarian going to say to 
the people who accuse him of not having 
any beliefs and of being dogmatic?” 


(From The St. Louis Unitarian) 


Should you wish to pursue further the 
subject of economics in a troubled world, 
try Barbara Ward’s POLICY FOR THE 
WEST, the first half of which gives elemen- 
tary coverage to what has happened up to 
now; the second half suggests what should 
be done to build a stable Western World. 
The last chapter is one to read even though 
you read no other. Chapter 15—“The Boots 
of Instability’— and chapters 10, 11 and 16 
(in that order) are especially recommended 
for those businessmen who blame the “New 
Deal” for all the ills of the world. They'll 
find much to think about. Miss Ward writes 
about our “ten year cycles” and ways of 
control — just as if we had acknowledged 
that such cycles ex'st! However, on the 
whole, she has based her “policy” on what 
our other writers would call the fallacy of 
“containment” and rearmanent as a suf- 
ficient policy for the West. She avoids the 
devastating effect of our policy of disruption 
of East-West European trade, a subject 
covered more adequately by the experts 
quoted. Reading between the lines, orie can 
imagine Miss Ward thinking, “If that’s the 
way the U. S. wants it, this is what they’ve 
got to do to._make the economy, without 
East-West trade, work their way.” Two or 
three times she points out the disastrous 
effects of the “slight recession” in the U. S. 
in the summer of 1949: “. . . no more than 
5 per cent of the national income. Yet, 
within three months, the amount of dollars 
flowing into the world fell by $500 million.” 
(This was when England devalued the 
pound sterling, to save the economy of 
Europe as well as our own.) 


Another recommendation: Thomas A. 
Bailey’s (Stanford Univ.) AMERICA 
FACES RUSSIA — Russian-American Rela- 
lations from Early Times to Our Day. (cor- 
NELL UNIV. PRESS). Professor Bailey is a 
past-master at examining the sources of pub- 
lic opinion. Although “an attempt to ana- 
lyze minutely the reaction of our daily news- 
papers toward Russia from 1781 to the 
present is a task beyond the powers of any 
one person,” he has done the job at least 
well enough to offer an antidote for the 
multitude of analyses of Soviet opinion of 
the U. S. The “U. S. Image of the 
U. S. S. R.” as presented in our newspapers 


fund of information. 


oo 


should be as interesting — and valuable — 
all of us as the reverse. Some of the e 
amples given are just as much a distortion 
fact, and equally an incentive of distru 
hatred and war. E. g. “The hope was free 
voiced in the Western World (before) # 
Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939, that Russians au 
Germans would cut one another’s throats 
This book fits well into thé study propose 

What an old, old problem is peace! Jo 
Chapiros ERASMUS AND OU 
STRUGGLE FOR PEACE (BEACON PRES 
$2.50) is one more .book we'd like to tre 
at length. “Erasmus, Herald of a Unit 
World,” a short biography, is followed by 
new translation of his dissertation on Peac 
under the title “Peace Protests!” The box 
is appropriately dedicated to the Uni 
Nations. Personified Peace protests the co 
stant wars with which the world was th 
plagued; does not hesitate to place 
blame: 

“And here is where things stand at preser 
Nothing is more imprudent or more unrig 
eous than to protest against war, than 
praise what Jesus ... praised above 
things. Thus any man who urges peace . 
is regarded as a bad patriot who reveals lit 
interest in the happiness of his people a 
little devotion to his king. . . . Observe 
how many ways Nature tired to teach y 
harmony! . . . She has not endowed differe 
regions with the same products so that nece 
sity would force men into commerce whi 
would thus lead them toward friendship ff 
each other. . . . Is it not.surprising that 
Christian doctrine . . . cannot induce men 
recognize boldly what it preaches abo 
everything else: namely, peace and mu 
assistance?” LILLIAN W. BARBO 


Labor of love 


CHARLES FREER ANDREWS. By Be 
sidas Chaturvedi and Marjorie Sykes. ‘Ne 
York: Harpers. $3.75. 


The reviewer cannot do better than 
quote from Gandhi's foreward to this volu 
“Charlie Andrews was simple like a chi 
upright as a die and shy to a degree. F 
the biographers the work has been a lakf 
OL OVE keke. 

This “labor of love” has been very capal§ 
done. It is excellently written from a grq@ 
If the “love” seems 
cloy a little at times, it is understandable, § 
in this instance the subject seems to 
worthy of the labor.” Mr. Andrews wag 
great personality and well worth knowi 


Of great interest are the intimate pic 
of Rabindranath Tagore and M. K. Gand 
Mr. Andrews was a dear friend of both 
the time of their greatest activity and 
closely joined with them in their work. 


It is an inspiring story not only of 
but of a great cause. 


There are 354 active Unitari 
churches in the United States a 
Canada. 

There are 50 Unitarian Fellows! 
Units in the United States and Cana 


wrefully wrought 
taglios 
RE I STAND: A LIFE OF MARTIN 


THER. By Roland H. Bainton. New 
ik: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $4.75. 


yme time ago, the musical world was 
h intrigued by a pianoforte program 
e by Moussorgsky, entitled “Pictures at 
Exhibition.” It attained wide popularity 
wanscribed for orchestra by Ravel. The 
sic depicts ten different pictures, and 
se separate compositions are connected 
a theme in pronounced rhythm, suggest- 
the observer as he walks from picture 
picture. One gets something the same 
yression, on a much grander scale, from 
reading of Prof. Roland H. Bainton’s 
vy biography of Martin Luther, Here I 
The book might well be entitled “Portraits 
Martin Luther.” What Bainton has given 
s a series of carefully wrought intaglios, 
ae one of the many sides of a 
at and multiple-sided man. The por- 
ts are sharply and tightly drawn. There 
no broad strokes to suggest in a line 
at a hundred little lines could not convey, 
massed pageantry of the ages as a back- 
p for the momentous events recounted. 
nton’s method is that of detail and pre- 
on. Consequently he is never vague, nor 
he ever upon the soggy ground of 
ondary scholarship, relying upon the 
rk of others. Bainton stands upon the 
d ground of his own scholarship. What 
‘relates he knows, and he invites you to 
race the steps he has taken, if you care 

In these days of the history of history, 
sa pleasure to read a man who confines 
aself to first-hand knowledge of the 
wrees from which he writes. 


The intaglios are many. The longest and 
st familiar is the story of the nailing up 
the ninety-five theses and the accompany- 
-events. But he also gives us Luther, the 
yout Augustinian monk; Luther, the 

lator of the Bible; Luther, the teacher; 

er, the husband and father; Luther, the 
es: and Luther, the polemicist. Others 


e done the same. What makes this 
ume unique is the fact that Bainton has 
»n able to combine the most thorough- 
ng scholarship with simplicity. The 
ting is clear. Footnotes are relegated to 
rear of the volume, not even numbers 
ating the text, and they are all references 
‘the sources. So carefully woven is the 


t that many of the chapters seem to stand 
me, and could well be published as in- 


xa 


nt writings on a particular aspect of 
ther’s life or thought. 
m with a tenth part of the knowledge 
ie Reformation which Prof. Bainton has 
mulated would have been tempted to 
g a great, if blurred and often inaccurate, 
behind their story to give it adequate 
matic setting. Here again Bainton is 
to his subject. His method of writing 
se that of the engravers of the century of 
th he writes. They did not set their 
es in great panoramic scenes. They 
ted the background with a few pre- 
Is. Even when they attempted 
mic scenes, it was done by multiply- 


\ books 


ing detail. Everything was depicted care- 
fully, no matter how many figures were 
included. 

In this connection, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that Prof. Bainton has a great per- 
sonal collection of 16th century woodcuts 
and prints. His “Luther” is profusely illus- 
trated with them, to its very great advan- 
tage. Indeed, thousands of words could not 
convey the picture of the Reformation period 
which these woodcuts present almost instan- 
taneously. When the point of them might 
be missed, Bainton calls it to the reader’s 
attention. The reproductions are crystal 
clear, for great care has been exercised in 
publishing this volume. It is a first-class 
job of bookmaking in the trade price range. 

Prof. Bainton’s references, quotations and 
illustrations, coupled with his great knowl- 
edge of men and events, give you the feeling 
that someone who knows the way has taken 
you by the hand and is leading you about 
in a place of which you have always heard 
but where you have never been. He 
does not show you all of it. He has not 
time. And you often have the feeling that 
it does not occur to him to do so. It is all 
so familiar to him, he does not realize that 
only he, and perhaps a handful of others in 
our generation, have trod the paths where 
he has walked for thirty years. 

This is a book for the minister to buy, 
read and put on his shelf. He will find him- 
self referring to it again and again, as ques- 
tions about the origins of Protestantism arise. 
It is a book for the layman who wishes to 
be informed. It is not the kind of story- 
book biography so popular nowadays, and 
the reader must apply himself. If, however, 
he will do so, he will be rewarded with an 
understanding of Martin Luther and of 
Protestantism which he has not had here- 
tofore. DUNCAN HOWLETT 


Realistic cosmopolitan 


THE NINE LIVES OF EUROPE. By Leo 
Lania, New York: Funk & Wagnals. $3.50. 


An evening or two spent with Leo Lania 
and his account of the Nine Lives of Europe 
is like a delightful and informative conversa- 
tion with a genuine cosmopolitan just re- 
turned from a European trip. With this 
difference, that Lania gives you no casual 
“impressions of a tourist,” but the insights 


version is the only modern Bible that contains 


translation into our American language, 


$4.00 ac all bookstores. 


A million readers have made the 
Smith-Goodspeed Bible an American tradition. 
For this is a Bible in our language— 


the language that we hear and use every day. 


THE COMPLETE BIBLE. The Smith-Goodspeed 
the Old and New Testaments and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha—so important to a true 


understanding of the Gospels. A pure, beautiful 


presented in large type and permanent binding. 


The University of Chicago Press * 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


of a sensitive habitue of half a dozen 
European cultures. You would never guess 
this was his first book written in English. 

Since he has “survived two wars, three 
revolutions, four concentration camps and 
50 years of wandering,” his optimism about 
the future of Europe, and of the world, can 
be taken seriously. The book is generously 
larded with factual information, well in- 
dexed, but is more valuable for its estimates 
of the moral and spiritual fiber of the people, 
both in Europe and in America. His con- 
fidence is not that of an idealist, but of a 
realist who straightforwardly eyes the diffi- 
culties ahead and believes that a way and 
a spirit exists in Europe which can give it 
a rebirth. 

Want to feel better about the whole thing 
without kidding yourself?— read Lania. 

JOHN RUSKIN CLARK 


‘Exquisite style’ 
THE WORD TO JESUS. By Jacob Trapp. 
Boston: Beacon Press. $1.75. 


The author of this book is a Unitarian 
minister, held in high esteem by his fellows. 
He has produced in this handsome little 
volume, a work of rarest quality. It is medi- 
tative, even mystical, in character. Its pur- 
pose is to distill from out the person of 
Jesus its inner spiritual significance. This 
he finds in a “Word” which became articu- 
late in the Nazarene, and underlies the 
whole basic conception of “everyman in 
Christ and the Christ in everyman.” This 
is the incarnation expressed in humanistic 
rather than theological terms. “The Logos, 
or divine Word,” says Mr. Trapp, “is rep- 
resented in these meditations as _progres- 
sively incarnated in Jesus.” 

The result of this thought is a series of 
brief essays, or meditations, set forth in ex- 
quisite literary style and with profound 
spiritual insight. Following the Gospel nar- 
rative, they plunge deep into the meaning 
of it all. Inevitably they bring to mind 
Thomas a’Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, or, 
in a very different way, the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius. It is to hoped, and 


indeed expected, that this book will find 
many readers who believe that not only in 
reason but also in the soul lie the enduring 
truths of religion. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Also: 
THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed) . Old 
and New Testaments. Popular ed. $3.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT (Good- 
speed). Popular edition. Your choice 
of single or double-column page. $1.25. 
And 15 other editions. Write for free 
descriptive circular, 


OPEN FORUM 


Over half of 
Italy starving 


To Register Readers: 

Some data which I would like to make 
public in the United States is as follows: 
The best allies of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Italy are the army of priests who 
are hindered from leaving the Church by 
the raging unemployment; hence they be- 
come demoralized, betray truth and right 
and make the best of their “forced labor” to 
the detriment of the souls entrusted to them. 
With the permission of the Home Office 
Roman Officers (Questura), the following 
figures have been recently published on 
large posters throughout Italy. 

Permanently unemployed: 2,000,000. 

Part-time employed: 3,000,000. 

Pensioners: 3,500,000, 50 per cent of 
whom are in receipt of less than $5 a month. 

Paupers: 3,564,000. 

Total: more than 12 million recorded as 
starving, in addition to an average of 1 or 
2 dependents each, which brings the actual 
total of those starving to between 24 and 86 
million out of a population of 46 million. 

GIAVONNI PIOLI, Milan, Italy 


Unitarianism needs 
working people 


To Register Readers: 

In the news section of the January 
Register is this heading—“British Visitor 
Fears U. S. Unitarian Churches Resemble 
Exclusive Clubs—Notes Growth But Misses 
Working People.” 

Now whether or not some Unitarian 
churches resemble exclusive clubs, I am not 
in a position to say but it seems to me that 
the movement could use a larger proportion 
of working people. Not so much because 
they need the church but because the church 
needs them. For over a hundred years now 
deeply intellectual minds have labored over 
the blueprints of Unitarianism. Surely it is 
time that conception should give way to 
construction. The American working man 
is a genius at construction. There is no 
specific blueprint for the attraction of work- 
ing people as such. It would be helpful if 
Unitarians everywhere would be willing 
to share their Unitarianism, and if there 
were more open-mindedness in regard to 
anybody being able to grasp the tenets of a 
non-creedal church. A great many of us go 
to a lot of trouble reasoning out our rea- 
soned beliefs but I don’t believe the average 
working man will go to that much trouble. 
And the great amount of speculative think 
ing in Unitaria doesn’t interest him. He is 
more for direct action. Perhaps there will 
be no large working man’s movement in the 
Unitarian Church but even a few painters, 
carpenters and plumbers come in mighty 
handy at times. 

JOE O'DONNELL, Seattle, Wash. 


There are 459 ministers in the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship. 

114 additional ministers are affiliated 
with the Unitarian Fellowship. 
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Forum leader: The next question is— 
Do you believe that religion does stop at 
the church door? 


Forum member: Do you mean comin 
in or going out? , 


(From The St. Louis Unitarian) 


Parapsychology 
To Register Readers: 


Unitarians who are interested in para- 
psychology and in the work which Prof. 
J. B. Rhine is doing at Duke, are invited (1) 
to meet at 1:30 p. m. on Monday, May 21st 
in the library on the top floor of 25 Beacon, 
for the purpose of considering the organiza- 
tion of a Unitarian Parapsychology Society 
and (2) to notify me of their interest if 
they are unable to attend. 

REV. ROBERT RAIBLE, 

Preston Road at Normandy, Dallas, Texas 


Why modern churches? 
To Register Readers: 


As an architect I have been particularly 
interested in the new churches which have 
from time to time been illustrated in 
Register issues. As a church architect whose 
practice began twenty-five years ago, I am 
wondering how many readers are tempted 
to ask with me, (1) Whether these build- 
ings have any spiritual quality and look like 
churches, and (2) Why it is that Unitarians 
must be the denomination to rush and spon- 
sor them? 


In the March issue there is shown a model 
of the church proposed for Minneapolis, 
with-the notation that “progressive Unitar- 
ians like their architecture to express the 
contemporaneousness of their religion.” 
This building is only the last one of 
a series (Dallas, Houston, Madison, etc.) 
which have come to put more and more em- 
phasis on “contemporaneousness” and _ less 
and less on religion, in their visual quality. 
In fact it would be difficult for anyone—in- 
cluding an architect—to recognize them as 
churches. 


They may be practical, and they may be 
“of our time,” but doesn’t religion demand 
more of an architect, or any artist,_than a 
fulfillment of just those two requisites? And 
don’t we, as Unitarians want to be able, in 
a strange city, to distinguish our church 
from the local school, hospital or depart- 
ment store? 

OTTO F. LANGMANN, New York City 


Dogmatists encroach 
To Register Readers: 


Re: suppression of “The Miracle” 

Is not the issue one of unenforceable 
sorship? Under the Constitution, as I see 
conviction of a religious dogma has 
power of suppression over differing con 
tion or lack of any conviction at all. 
charge, “sacrilege,” “blasphemy,” rests 
presumptions that are questionable, or q 
meaningless, and have no more exist 
under the Constitution than “witche 
I hope the issue will be taken to the 
preme Court. It is high time to define 
limit the dogmatist’s encroachments. 


HELEN TUFTS BAILIE, Nantucket, M 


‘Liberal overused 
To Register Readers: 


Mrs. Frances K. Bragg, brilliant, app 
ciated, unpaid editor of our weekly 
Bellman, tucked in with the last issue a 1 
let that asks a big question and gives i 
neat answer: Unitarianism: What Is It? 
Powell Davies. 

That answer is borne out in the text o 
by the power of his presentation. And 
power is in no way hampered by the grae 
ful scarcity in the text of the reiterat 
“liberal” and its derivatives. 


Being told so often how “liberal” are 
Unitarians, I think I can say now, alw 
grated on the nerves of Mrs. Green, ‘ 
came over from the Congregationalists to j 
loyally with me in the First Parish in Nee 
ham. She served in nearly every office 
the Alliance, taught in the Sunday Scho 
served on the Religious Education Comm 
tee, founded the Lend-A-Hand, helped | 
semble and train the Junior Choir a 
played for it under the able leadership 
Miss Lilias McIntosh—but this continual 
sistence that Unitarians almost exclusiv 
are liberal she could never wholly reli 


Our life together took us into churches 
several denominations in many parts of t 
country, and gave me a good opportunity 
see it from her point of view. Being able 
take part and perhaps help along une 
various denominational roofs, we flattes 
ourselves, was a bit of liberalism in practi 
yet when we got back to New England tk 
told us that only then could we consider o 
selves two of the genuine liberals. 

i 


That, I feel sure, is faulty public relat 
for Unitarianism. It would not have tak 
much more reiteration of the word, I s 
pect, to drive Mrs. Green back to the ¢ 
nomination which had reared her. We U 
tarians may know what we mean by * 
eral,” and I am not debating a question 
semantics. The way we throw the we 
around looks to others as if we were putti 
a quality tag on ourselves and setting 0} 
selves up as God’s chosen. To be libera 
not a thing we have attained any too ¥ 
and we have little business dressing up 
it. We can make it our aim, and I hope 
do, but that is quite another thing. A 
matter of fact, if we are actually as b 
liberal as we so often call ourselves, isn 
about time somebody else found it out? 


ARTHUR B. GREEN, Needham, | 


‘ 
_ A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL 
A. ELIOT is being prepared 
which the Beacon Press plans to 
publish. “Dr. Sam” kept no 


-copies of his extensive corre- 
spondence over the last fifteen 


years. Friends who may have 
kept his letters are urgently 
requested to send them to either 
Charles W. Eliot, II, 25 Reser- 
voir St., Cambridge 38, Mass., or 
c/o Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 


acts, not dictates 

1 Register Readers: 

In the course of reading, the following 
otation has come to notice. We pass it 
to Register readers for the relevance we 
nk it has for our Unitarianism of 1951 
d for our nation and world. The quota- 
n is from The Cambridge Modern History, 
olume I, “The Renaissance,” pages 678- 
9 


“While thus the primary cause of the 
formation is to be sought in the all-per- 
ding corruption of the Church and its 
pressive exercise of its supernatural pre- 
Zatives, there were other factors conduc- 
z to the explosion. ... The shackles 
h for centuries had bound the human 
ellect had to be loosened, before there 
d be a popular movement of volume suf- 
vient to break with the traditions of the 
st and boldly tempt the dangers of a new 
fd untried career for humanity. The old 
verence for authority had to be weakened, 
e sense of intellectual independence had 
_be awakened and the spirit of enquiry 
id of more or less scientific investigation 
id to be created, before pious and devout 
en could reach the root of the abuses 
ich caused so much indignation. . . . 


“Tt was the New Learning and the 
istic movement which supplied the 
pulse necessary for this, and they found 
itions singularly favourable for their 
The Church had triumphed so com- 
ly over her enemies that the engines of 
ression had been neglected and had 
rusty, while the Popes were so en- 
in their secular schemes and ambi- 
nm that they had little thought to waste on 
e possible tendencies of the fashionable 
arning which they patronised. Thus there 
me an atmosphere of free thought, 
rangely at variance with the rigid dog- 
atism of the theologians, and even in 
eology there was a certain latitude of dis- 
sion permissible ... .” 
We think that in our great debates about 
1 and theism and about the right 
One man to speak for the denomination, 
e would do well to apply relevant facts in 
above quotation to ourselves and our 
yates. Especially do we think that Uni- 
s should take more seriously the facts 
Scientific, sociological investigations in- 
ad of the dictates of party, or public 
on the right and wrong of present de- 
national — or international issues. 
PAUL E. KILLINGER, Cambridge, Mass. 


isn 


_ 


open forum 


Communists in Germany gloating over 
speeches of Taft, Hoover and Kennedy 


To Register Readers: 

The situation here is very disturbing. The 
communists are rather triumphant over the 
speeches of Messrs. Taft, Hoover, and Ken- 
nedy. They intimate that the U. S. will 
withdraw its troops from Europe after the 
next presidential elections. People are 
scared and believe that rationing will be re- 
introduced soon again. Of course there are 
also cool-headed, reasonable people who re- 
fuse to let themselves be led into this state 
of mental confusion. 

I have just finished reading the December 
issue of The Christian Register. As usual 
it contained some very fine editorials and 
articles. But I must voice some misgivings 
as to the manner in which the article 
“Catholic, orthodox, and Unitarian delegates 
take part in first all-Christian conference” 
was presented. I do not wish to oppose the 
use of the Register’s columns for church 
news from communist satellite countries. 


But I believe in calling a spade a spade. 
When I read the names of Dr. Hewlett John- 
son, a dominant figure in the communist-con- 
trolled “Partisans of Peace” organization, of 
Minister J. Plojhar, a former Catholic priest 
turned communist and now a minister in the 
communist cabinet of Premier Gottwald, and 
of Prof. A. Horak, another well-known 
Czech communist leader, I felt rather certain 
that this “all-Christian” conference was an 
“all-communist” conference. The letter by 
Rev. R. T. Weston in the same issue of the 
Register confirmed my conclusion. Being 
relatively familiar with the double talk of 
dialectical materialism, I should like to add 
that the topic of the conference “The atti- 
tude of Christians to the endeavors of build- 
ing a socially more just society” means trans- 
lated into plain English, “The attitude of 
the Christians towards the establishment of 
a communist dictatorship.” 

DIETER G. MOELLER, Heidelberg, Germany 


‘I become sick in the pit of my stomach’ 


To Register Readers: : 

A few years back I read The Riddle of 
the State Department by Robert Bendiner; 
and more recently, Can Catholicism Win 
America? by Harold E. Fey. Both writers 
have shown that the Catholic universities 
have been training career diplomats for the 
U. S. Government; and what a great service 
they have rendered to the Vatican and the 
reactionaries everywhere at the expense of 
American liberal traditions. 


It is sickening to watch our important 
government officials trying to ingratiate 
themselves with Franco, Hitler’s military 
supermen, and all shades of Nazis and 
fascists, wherever they find one. It is hor- 
rifying to think how rapidly we are becom- 
ing Nazified under the Vatican-Truman- 
Nazi doctrine. 

Somewhere I have read “. . . mourn not 
the dead but rather mourn the apathetic 
throng of cowed and meek who see the 
world’s great anguish and it’s wrongs and 
dare not to speak... .” 

I am somewhat shocked when I read in 
The Christian Register that President Eliot, 
the Editorial Board and officers of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association so quickly and 
unconditionally jumped on the wagon of the 
Truman Doctrine—and the making of World 
War III. 

I suppose it won’t be long when our own 
soldiers will have to salute Nazi officers— 
perhaps, the very ones who murdered 
their sisters, brothers, fathers and mothers! 

Only two years ago I visited several Nazi 
concentration camps and I never will forget 
the torture chambers—gas chambers—the 
furnaces. Also, the stories I listened to told 
by many inmates of those concentration 
camps. 

I become sick in the pit of my stomach 


when I think of all that and more so when 
I see people that certainly know better—like 
our Unitarian leaders and how quickly they 
forget and become meek and apathetic. 
That, it would seem to me, is not a Uni- 
tarian tradition. 

I would rather agree with Pierre Van 
Paassen, when he says: “There are no doubt 
many motes in Russian eyes, but in our eye 
there is a beam gruesome beyond anything 
Dante witnessed in Hell.” 

When will the third column of genuinely 
militant liberals begin to dare to speak and 
to lead the American people to a world of 
freedom—peace—order and security? There 
is such a wonderful opportunity to do so, 
NOW! 

Will they speak? I am afraid they will 
remain apathetic-the cowed and meek. It 
is so easy to live by world opinion. 

BEN OKSHEA, Detroit, Mich. 


‘Simply a puppet show’ 
To Register Readers: 

Not wishing to engage in controversy, I 
would like simply to reaffirm my conviction, 
based on careful reading of the report of the 
“Peace” Conference of Christian Churches 
in Czechoslovakia, that the so-called “Peace” 
Conference was simply a puppet’ show, 
rigged and operated by the Communist 
masters of that unhappy state for whatever 
use it might have in confusing the judgment 
of good people such as the author of the 
letter in the February issue. “We MUST 
BEAT OUR BREASTS AND ADMIT OUR 
WEAKNESS,” but that some of the partic- 
ipants in that conference felt that by say- 
ing nothing they could be most eloquent, 
their very silence speaking their opposition 
to the real purpose of the conference. 

REV. ROBERT T. WESTON, Louisville, Ky. 
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open forum 


For ‘In Fact’ 


To Register Readers: 

In the January issue of the Register the 
writer noted a reference to the recently sus- 
pended liberal publication In Fact. 

As an In Fact subscriber during nearly its 
entire existence I wish to protest the implica- 
tion that In Fact was not what its title con- 
veyed. 

Mr. George Seldes, former editor, occu- 
pies a niche in crusading journalism un- 
matched in modern times. His intellectual 
integrity is beyond reproach. Mr. Seldes is 
also an author of accepted factual reliability 
and he is highly respected in the most select 
journalistic circles. 

To me the suspension of In Fact was a 
tragedy. (A leading mercantile agency states 
that 84% of business adventures fail. Lead- 
ing magazines lose 40% of their circulation 
yearly. ) 

Former readers of In Fact who scanned 
television as the revelations of the Kefauver 
Committee unfolded could not help but 
recall the countless issues of that periodical 
in its crusade for truth. 

To this writer Geo. Seldes occupies a 
niche comparable to the august dignity of 
its chairman, Senator Kefauver and the 
righteous personality of Senator Charles 
Tobey. 

M. H. CARTWRIGHT, Toledo, Ohio 


Bouquets for 
‘Disciplines’ 
To Register Readers: 

. . . the March issue “The Disciplines of 
Liberty” is really something special. Every 
article in it is an education. And I like the 
Editorials too. I also want to express my 
thanks to George V. Morse, Jr., Memphis, 
Tenn., for his letter in answer to Nine Chi- 
cago Women; I feel very much like him... . 

LILLIAN L. BUCK 


To Register Readers: 

Congratulations! to the Register on its 
March issue, especially “The Disciplines of 
Liberty.” A fine contribution! 

THOS. TURRELL, Los Angeles 


‘Liberalist rot’ 
To Register Readers: 

Reading “The Real Enemies” [editorial 
signed jointly by the Editorial Board] in 
the February issue I am nauseated by the 
characteristic grouping together of all “col- 
ored” races on one side, and all “white” on 
the other. Ethnically, the black and the yel- 
low races are no closer together than is the 
white to either. “Color” is only one distin- 
guishing feature. Hair structure, lips, a host 
of other physical and even more psycholog- 
ical characteristics are ot be considered, But 
what can one expect of, those obsessed with 
liberalist rot? 

F, ELTON CRowsON, Memphis, Tenn. 


‘Let’s change name’ 


To Register Readers: 

Believing that the name “Unitarian” ex- 
presses historical understanding and broad 
religious insights suitable to the modern 
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world, we should like to see Unitarianism 
strengthened by emphasizing its position. 
To this end we think it is important that the 
monthly literary publication of the American 
Unitarian Association omit the name “Chris- 
tian” from its title and use only the name 
“Unitarian,” becoming The Unitarian Regis- 
ter. 
UNITARIAN FELLOwsHIP, New Haven, Conn. 
21 names signed. 


God and Cleopatra 


To Register Readers: 

Winifred Balch (February) sugests that 
Unitarians have somehow caught hold of a 
truth, a progressive truth, which must be 
followed to the bitter end. The phraseology 
is richly suggestive. One can imagine that 
our “truth” is akin to the king whom Ham- 
let shows can make progress through the 
guts of a beggar . . . a bitter end indeed. 
The specific bitter end which Miss Balch 
suggests is loss of faith in “a personal God of 
totalitarian aspect and jealous propensities.” 
If this be a bitter end all Unitarians, alas, 
have reached it. None of us worship such 
a naughty God. 

But Miss Balch believes that we are left 
with a simple alternative: either we believe 
in God as a symbol “of love or what have 
you” or we believe in no God at all. Uni- 
tarians have a long tradition of “simplicity 
in worship” and none reverences tradition 
more than I; but this of Miss Balch’s is of a 
radical simplicity which surpasses the aus- 
terity of a Brewster or a Mather. Casual 
and occasional readings in the history of re- 
ligion have taught me that in one (I hope 
not blasphemous) respect, God and Cleo- 
patra (and was she not divine?) have this 
in common: “Age cannot wither them, nor 
custom stale their infinite variety.”. Sim- 
plicity which outlaws imagination is an im- 
poverishment of life. It is indeed a barren 
truth which leads to such a beggarly prog- 
ress. In the name of all the Unitarian saints 
I claim permission to explore other possi- 
bilities. 

I am one of those who “go right on speak- 
ing of God as though he had a long white 
beard.” Of course I never mention the 
beard because He is always present and it 
is discourteous to discuss personal appear- 
ances in the presence of the subject. But 
everyone knows that a personal god has a 
long white beard because it is the essential 
fact which all the more dogmatic Humanists 
keep before our attention. And there is 
nothing wrong with the beard, especially if 
God is a symbol “of love or what have you.” 
Most of the great lovers wore handsome 
beards. This game of love (ruman or divine, 
egoistic or productive cf. Fromm) is no 
activity for beardless youths. I cannot pic- 
ture Lincoln or Jesus or Emerson without 
whiskers and they are part of the rather 
complex symbol which I call God. If God 
is a symbol (even if not wholly a symbol) 
should I rob him of the richly symbolic 
attribute of whiskers? In the name of 
creative and imaginative poetry why? At 
whose bidding must I, a free Unitarian, sub- 
ject to no creedal tests, shave my venerable 
and potent deity? If I cannot whole- 


heartedly surrender myself to the wors] 
of the Spirit of Whiskerless (or cle; 
shaven) Man how shall I worship a bea 
less God? I am less emotionally frustra 
by beardless women, but they have th 
appropriate symbols which I will maint 
the right of religious man to venerate e 
unto death (or at least to a substantial 
duction in social status, the contempo 
fate that is worse than death). 

The case against the Humanists whl 
Miss Balch is confessedly unable to see \ 
become evident only when the Dbl 
see, and the prosaic understand poetry, 
the comic spirit touches the eyes of ° 
solemn. Meanwhile they will find the we 
“very confusing and unsemantic” as tl 
listen to the laughter and the hymns of 
among the unregenerate sons of God. 

REV. N. W. LOVELY, San Anto 


‘Would widen gulf’ 


To Register Readers: 

I think the most disturbing sentence 
the Interim Report of the American 
tarian Association’s By-Law Commission 
the one which says that a Board of Direct 
should never be a “House of Represer 
tives.” It would have been more sensi 
to defend the phrase, “Board of Directo 
as the most desirable name, though a 
unusual one, for the governing body o 
religious denomination, than to say t 
since the governing body of our denomi 
tion happens to have been called a “Bo 
of Directors,” our By-Laws must confor. 
some a priori notion of what a “Board 
Directors” must always be. 

After much discussion and corresponde 
on the subject, and not a little study, I 
personally convinced that most of the mé¢ 
bers of our denomination’s authoritative gi 
erning body, whatever its name, should 
chosen democratically on the representat 
principle by the members of churches 
specified districts. A governing body al¢ 
these lines has long been in authority amc 
British Unitarians. 

Instead of attempting to produce a ¢ 
stitution that would make us a model for 
religious denominations, the By-Law Ca 
mission, on the basis of some a priori not 
of the meaning of the phrase “Board 
Directors,” proposes a reduction in the n 
ber of the members of our authoritative g 
erning body and a maximizing of the ¢ 
tralized control of their selection. 

The gulf which separates our Associat 
from the rank and file of our more 
less democratically minded ministers ¢ 
churches has often been the source of seri 
trouble. The proposed new By-Laws wo 
widen that gulf. 

A number of churches have gone 
record as favoring a democratization of 
administration of the AUA in accorda 
with a set of six principles sent round 
W. Wallace Bush and me. Our point 
view was not represented on the By- 
Commission which now reports. I rece 
mend a new By-Law Commission on w 
it is. Such a Commission would not 
one-sided, and, if it presented both maje 
and minority reports, the Annual Meet 
would have a genuine opportunity for ch 

ROWLAND GRAY-SMITH, Hingham, M 


Register Readers: 

terrible semantic confusion is overtak- 
even the fearless Unitarians, through 
national publication. The Open Forum 
truly open, just barely ajar. It ap- 
s, in fact, that there may even be a 
s-word required of those who would get 
gh the door into the “Open” Forum 
hout having a piece of reputation lopped 


ecifically, the Register has a “line” on 
affairs. Those who tune in accu- 
on said line are reproduced at length 
the Open Forum, and without comment. 
imess Mr. Godfrey Cabot, of Boston, 
e lengthy letter appeared in March. 
Cabot's letter were many interesting 
mions, and some facts from his experi- 
_ There were also some rather dubious 
usions reached from the facts, and 
fantastic distortions, as in the cate- 
g of the Baldwin and Chamberlain 
steries in Britain as “pacifist govern- 
ew months ago, on the other hand, a 
r from Rev. Hugh Weston expressed a 
in complete opposition to the Register 
*—a strongly controversial essay to the 
that the Soviets may not be quite as 
as we have painted them. Subsequent 
en Forum contributors took issue with 
. Weston, as several will doubtless take 
ae with Mr. Cabot. But the Register 
if took pains to call attention to the dis- 
teful nature of Mr. Weston’s remarks, 
© cast some doubt upon Mr. Weston’s 
y of thought and freedom from sub- 
fe taint. 

r. Cabot agrees with President Tru- 
-and the Department of State. Mr. 
on did not. Mr. Cabot’s remarks are 
fore presented without comment from 
Register’s editors. Mr. Weston was 
y cushioned from any possible im- 
*t upon the minds of impressionable read- 
_ We were reminded in the editorial 
e that Mr. Weston would be answered 
subsequent issues (as if that fact were 
sufficiently clear in the nature of the 
run ); that Mr. Weston’s words had been 
litted as an article but rejected except 
letter to the Forum. And finally, Mr. 
on’s integrity came in for some side- 
comments on “the flipflopping party 


her examples could be adduced to 
what often happens to those intrepid 
yho venture into Open Forum with 

s out of line with the “line.” 

s clear that a few general rules 


e, literary quality, harmony with the 
al editorial objectives; and perhaps 


torial page ought to be the free and 
bred opinion of the editor or editors. 
ders’ page, or Open Forum, ought to 
arena of combat where the readers 
Ives enjoy the freedom of expression 

ranteed to the editors. When an 
Steps across the boundary of the 


open forum 


laims Forum ‘is not truly open, just barely ajar’ 


Open Forum, he is coercing independent 
thought. If there is an answer to a specific 
criticism, which can be made factually, the 
editor might properly include it in the read- 
ers Open Forum. But the editor’s opinion 
of material in the forum? Never! 

When a daily newspaper elects to print 
only the letters from readers which bolster 
its own editorial policy, we know what to 
think of such a paper. The Register is but 
a step away from that same policy when its 
editors keep for themselves the privilege of 
the last word in replying to all dissenting 
opinion, 

The Register is competently edited, and 
offers much that is helpful in the field of 
religious publishing. Let’s keep our press 
freedom completely free. 

REV. RUSSELL R. BLETZER, Needham, Mass. 


STAFF NOTE: This letter has stirred up a 
lot of interest at the Register office. Four 
years ago, when the present staff became re- 
sponsible for the Register, one of the first 
things it did was to move the Open Forum 
(it was then called “It Seems to Us”) from 
the back of the magazine to the front, and to 
expand it from two columns a month to two 
to seven pages every month. Also the pres- 
ent staff dropped the previous ceiling of 200 
words per contribution, and allowed space 
for readers to develop their arguments on 
complicated issues. : 

All this time, to the best of our collective 
memories, the only criticisms that have come 
to us about the Open Forum are that it is 
too open—that it contains too many long- 
winded “voice of doom” letters about the 
administration of the A.U.A. 

So far as we can remember, Mr. Bletzer’s 
letter is the first one received since we've 
been getting out the magazine that alleges 
we're running an Open Forum that’s “just 
barely ajar.” 

Now, if Mr. Bletzer will dig up last 
August’s Register he will find in the Open 
Forum (1) a letter of transmittal from Hugh 
Weston, (2) an article by Hugh Weston, “Is 
Russia an “Aggressor Nation’” and (3) a 
Staff Note. And he will find this Note 
began: “It is appropriate for the staff to 
comment only on Mr. Weston’s letter of 
transmittal, not on the article itself (watch 
future Open Forums for comments from 
readers). We are called upon, however, to 
speak on the point in Mr. Weston’s letter 
regarding the selection of articles.” The staff 
note continued with a reference to Unitarian 
authorities on foreign affairs who have been 
contributing to the magazine, and included 
the invitation: “The Register staff is willing 
to stand review on its interpretation of ‘au- 
thority’ in international affairs, and would 
be interested in learning of any religious 
liberals who are better informed than these 
representative Register writers, so that invi- 
tations for articles can be extended.” 

No names were proposed in response to 
this invitation. 

Between the August, 1950 and April, 
1951 issues, the Open Forum contained 9 


contributions that are pemally in favor of 
U. S.-U. N. foreign policy, running 115% 
column-inches; and 20 contributions that are 
generally in opposition to U. S.-U. N. for- 
eign policy, running 122% column-inches. 
The list of letters and their dates of publi- 
cation will be available on request. (Inci- 
dentally, this near-balance in column-inches 
was accidental; no count was made until 
prompted by Mr. Bletzer’s statement that 
the Open Forum is “just barely ajar.” The 
fact that the 20 “anti” letters averaged 
shorter than the “pro” letters is happen- 
stance; all “anti” letters were quoted in full). 


Finally, what about those Staff Notes that 
annoy Mr. Bletzer so much? In this whole 
group of 29 contributions to the Open 
Forum, Item No. 1 (Hugh Weston’s) had a 
Staff Note which commented (as mentioned 
before) not on his article but on his letter of 
transmittal criticizing the Register’s selec- 
tion of articles. Contributions No. 2 through 
29 were printed without a single word of 
staff comment. 


Bad news 


To Register Readers: 

(Having come in contact, recently, with 
some people interested in high-pressure 
evangelism, I have written my reaction. ) 

If Christianity is “the one and only reli- 
gious faith acceptable to God”—if there is 
no other magic name under heaven than 
that of Jesus, by which human beings can 
and must be saved in the hereafter, there 
has been and will continue to be an enor- 
mous number who will miss heaven in the 
life to come. It is not only true that there 
are some who have never heard; for more 
than two-thirds of the whole world’s present 
population have not heard, or, at least, have 
not understood and accepted “the one faith” 
recognized by God. No more than 30% of 
the two billion, three hundred million peo- 
ple in the world today, in this mid-twentieth 
century, can be designated as Christian— 
that is a maximum ‘of 690 millions. Are the 
remaining 707%, some 1600 millions, to be 
condemned to an everlasting torture in hell, 
when they had no opportunity to hear or 
understand “the one true gospel (good 
news!) of the way of salvation?” 

What a God!—neither good nor merciful, 
but extremely unreasonable. And yet that 
is the God of Christians according to their 
statement of belief. The continued insist- 
ence of orthodox churches, Protestant and 
Catholic, that such a doctrine offers the 
only true way, “God’s plan of salvation,” 
condemns the God they worship. Such in- 
justice is not to be found in legal thinking 
or procedure of humankind, where any 
sound and civilized advancement has been 
made. Such a God is unjust and uncivilized. 
The good news presumes extremely bad 
news for those who have never heard nor 
understood. What a God! 

C. 0. VAN DYKE, Kansas City, Mo. 


SS 


Combined total membership of 344 
active Unitarian churches, 50 Fellow- 
ship Units and the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship on April 30, 1950, was 
77,035. 
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EDITORIAL 


‘TO ASPIRE, HE MUST BE FREE? 


We listened to some fine sermons during the Lenten season, 
but the one which impressed us most was the one our minis- 
ter preached on the theme, “To grow, man must aspire; to 
aspire, he must be free!” We quote these words here because 
they express so perfectly our reasons for supporting a free and 
independent Denominational Planning Council. 

In the preliminary report of the Commission On By-laws 
of the American Unitarian Association (published in the 
February issue of The Christian Register) Article VI of the 
proposed new by-laws provided for a Denominational Plan- 
ning Council. Article VI stated the purposes of the Council, 
outlined its functions, set the term of membership and even 
determined who should represent the other organizations. 
Such a body would not constitute a denominational planning 
council—this would be an instrument of the Association, since 
the Association would determine its purpose, its functions, 
and its membership. , 

As a result of further discussion at the two hearings, and 
correspondence from individuals interested in the permanent 
establishment of a free and representative Denominational 
Planning Council, the Commission has decided to omit Article 
VI and to present to the Annual Meeting of the Association 
a resolution calling for the strengthening of the present in- 
formal group known as the Denominational Planning Council. 

We believe that the resolution is a step in the right direc- 
tion but we hope that the delegates to the Annual Meeting 


PRISONERS OF LANGUAGE 


As we watch children playing with blocks on the floor, we 
are witnessing a basic urge in life—the art of communication. 
Our primitive ancestors, no less than ourselves, were prisoners 
of language. Their struggle for expression, for conveyance 
of ideas, desires and thoughts to their fellows gave rise to the 
creation of language. First, a symbol was employed to repre- 
sent a thing: a horizontal wavy line represented flowing wa- 
ter, a verticle wavy line, fire... . The gradual acceptance of 
these symbols made communication possible. It was not a 
far step to sign language, whereby the individual, without 
writing implements, made signs with his hands and other 
parts of his body to convey the symbol to his fellows. Later, 
articulate sounds were associated with these symbols and 
communication moved forward, to become in time more and 
more expressive. 

So long as the ancient symbols remained simple there was 
very little confusion or misunderstanding in language. But 
as different families or tribes used different symbols to express 
the same thing or idea, it became necessary for the traveler 


to learn different “languages.” Often, tribes were conquered 


by superior tribes or otherwise were amalgamated and sym- | 


bols were blended into acceptable use so that all could un- 
derstand. Language developed along similar lines—hence, the 
many different “tongues.” 

The point we wish to make is this: when a symbol was 
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will be more specific and request the chairman of that grc 
to call a meeting for the purpose of preparing a statement 
purpose, function, and membership of a permanent Deno 
national Planning Council, such statement to be submit 
to the participating organizations for discussion, possible 
vision and -final approval. 

There is a great need for a properly constituted Coun 
We need a representative body which will coordinate — 
activities of the several organizations. The several agen 
need to know what the others are doing—their hopes, tl 
plans, their successes, their failures, ways in which e: 
might assist the others; to exchange experiences; and to sh 
information. Without doubt, much economy of time, mon 
and personal energy could be effected if such a body mz 
the year’s plans together. Above all, the leadership of 
several agencies needs to experience the strength that cor 
from unity of purpose and the extension of influence that 
sults from united action. Such a body might even serve a 
budget committee for the United Unitarian Appeal. 

We hope that the churches will instruct their delegates 
support a strengthened Denominational Planning Coun 
with definite purposes, functions and membership—a Coun 
that will be free to look with unbiased feelings upon the 
of the entire denomination, free to evaluate the activitie 
all and function in a manner that will speed the progra 
Unitarian Advance. R. M 


used values were attached to the object for which it st 
It was not the horizontal wavy line that a thirsty sav 
wanted. It was water. It is not difficult to follow this rea 
ing. However, when we leave the realm of the natural 
enter the supernatural we immediately encounter diffic 
The primitive who first created a symbol for the unkn 
certainly opened the door for the most confusing are 
human expression. The symbol for the unknown evolved 
the idea of God—to use an English language symbol. It is 
treatment of this and other religious symbols that dep 
from custom. Whereas with other symbols the value is 
tached to the real thing which the symbol represents, in 
ligious iconology the symbol itself acquires the value. I 
an illegitimate process, but it has found acceptance by e 
race, in every age. The word “God” became such a str 
symbol that there were institutions organized to protect 
disseminate the “official” interpretation of its significance. 
process is, of course, juvenile, but millions of people fel 
strongly about the matter that they were willing to con 
even murder in order to force acceptance of definitions. “ 
one will immediately ask, “do not other people attach 

ent meaning to this symbol, as they do to other sym 
The answer, naturally, is “yes,” but we are not consi 
We insist that only our definitions are valid. Thus, do 
tism, intolerance and bigotry arise. The people who 
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at only their symbols and definitions are correct are the 
thodox or fundamentalists. Those who insist that “all” 
mbols are subject to definition and that the symbol itself 
s little, if any, value are called liberals. The liberal insists 
it is the object for which the symbol stands that is im- 
rtant—not the symbol itself. 
Hence, since we deal with the unknown when we use the 
mbol “God,” the liberal insists that any interpretation of 
= symbol, or even the complete rejection thereof, is an in- 
vidual choice and no one has the moral or ethical right to 
ject. It would be nice if such were the true state of af- 
rs. However, since antiquity the magician, the medicine 
an, the priest—all belong to the same body of exploiters— 
ve insisted that through magic, they have unusual powers 
d knowledge. Call it revelation, sorcery, magic or what 
uu wish, it’s still bunk! It was this claim to esoterically de- 
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rived “truth” that gave rise to priestcraft and its attendant 
dishonesty. The spoken words of these practitioners became 
the “word of God,” were recorded as such and are even today 
so accepted by the unenlightened. The power which the 
symbols “God” and “Bible” represent, is forgotten. Instead, 
it is the symbol and the book, themselves, that are wor- 
shiped. Deity plays the second fiddle! 

It is this unfortunate practice that has forced the morally 
honest man to foresake this mumbo-jumbo for a more mean- 
ingful approach to these basic problems of existence. This 
self-same symbol worship finds a modern counterpart in ide- 
ologies of government and economics. It is the strongest 
argument we have for our insistence that man is the prisoner 
of language. If he can escape, he has a glorious destiny— 
otherwise, he is doomed to be “saved” by atomic annihilation. 

J.B. 


; | NO UNCERTAIN SOUND 


P 
Unitarians will gather for their Annual Meetings this year 
a situation more perilous for all mankind than any we 
ve known before. They will be deeply aware of this sit- 
tion and will have many ideas as to what ought to be done 
out it. This is already plain from the nature and number 
the resolutions which are scheduled to come before the 
sociation’s Annual Meeting. But probably more important 
an any particular resolution which may be passed or re- 
ted, will be the attitude of mind and feeling in which the 
essary decisions are made. Our trumpet sounds most 
2arly and we reveal our true nature most surely in the way 
2 make the decisions and carry out the things we decide 
do. Therefore we make bold to suggest some guiding 
inciples which ought to be kept in mind and put into prac- 
xe whatever our specific differences of opinion and program 
ay be. 
We are a Church and not a debating society or a pressure 
oup. The task of a church has nowhere been better stated 
an in some words of Franz Werfel in his preface to The 
ng of Bernadette. It is: “evermore and everywhere (to) 
agnify the divine mystery and holiness of man, careless of 
period which has turned with scorn and rage and indif- 
ence from the ultimate values of our moral lot.” This 
ms, we believe, that whatever we do must be tested by 
standards of whether or not it contributes to the dignity of 
to man’s confidence that he can grow himself and make 
iety better than it is. 
We are not only a Church, but a Church which glories in 


ds most to understand and believe is that free people can 
ed in spite of numerous disagreements and differences 
emphasis; that they can respect one another, cooperate 
ith one another in many concrete ways, and see beyond all 
nediate differences of opinion the hope and possibility of 
eper understanding and unity. This is the proposition upon 

h peace and justice throughout the world depend. Our 
ian fellowship is a kind of “test run” to demonstrate 
sticality of this truth. If we cannot do it, it is hardly 
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likely that other and larger organizations can. 

We need not only the sense of freedom but the sense of 
community. It is a part of freedom that we all have a chance 
to make ourselves heard and to express our ideas. But it is 
an obligation of freedom that we put the welfare of the 
Church as a whole before our own particular hobbies and 
whims. We have a right to speak and be heard. We do 
not have a right to let our prejudices and fanaticisms obstruct 
and frustrate the major concerns of the community as a 
whole. 

We must trust each other. Speaking quite personally we 
have in recent years observed within Unitarian circles a vast 
amount of disagreement, argument, misunderstanding and 
difficult decisions in the making. Much of this has been pain- 
ful, some of it mistaken, and some of it unnecessary in our 
opinion. But at no time have we thought there was anything 
sinister in the process. Nobody is trying “to take over the 
” “to gain unwar- 
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denomination,” “to capture committees, 
ranted power.” We are simply a group of ordinary mortals, 
drawn from many and various backgrounds and experiences, 
charged with the destiny of a free church movement in a 
very perplexing time. Let us learn to accept ourselves and 
one another as people of goodwill whose knowledge is some- 
thing less than complete and whose purposes, though they 
may sometimes be mistaken, are seldom corrupt or sinister. 
Finally, let us remember, as one of our familiar hymns has 
it, that “we are in the making still.” Our free religious tradi- 
tion has a great past, but an even greater future before it, 
provided we are both brave and wise, patient and dedicated 
to our several tasks within the whole. The world never 
needed a healthy, vigorous, and free Church more than it 
does now. The Unitarian Church never had a better chance 
to win the minds of men with its bold and distinctive attitudes 
of faith in freedom and in man than it has now. It is for 
these ends that we exist as a Church. Let us make sure that 
our trumpet shall in these essential things give “no uncertain 

sound.” 
H. C. M. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


ART AND RELIGION SUNDAY ~ 


Signs multiply that Unitarians everywhere are coming to 
realize the immense possibilities for their free faith in a new 
emphasis upon the natural alliance of art with religion. In 
this, the pioneering work of our own Religious Arts Guild has 
had a wider and deeper influence than many of us realize, 
and among the leaders whose vision and insight have “opened 
paths for our children’s feet to follow” none has done more 
than our own Von Ogden Vogt. It is gratifying to note the 
increasing evidence that we are entering a period of wide- 
spread response to that bold and far-sighted leadership. 


The place to look for such evidence is in the parish 
churches, and not only in the larger and relatively wealthier 
churches in great metropolitan centers. We are not a fellow- 
ship that finds natural expression for the deeper spiritual con- 
victions in magnificent cathedrals or costly shrines. On the 
contrary the characteristics qualities of our faith are best re- 
vealed in simplicity and modesty of outward forms. To the 
smaller churches, therefore, with limited resources but with 
the gift of imagination and creative faith, we might most 
naturally turn for signs of any new vigor in this area of spirit- 
ual advance. A better example could not be found than the 
new church, so recently dedicated, in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia; and our new churches in many other sections reveal the 
same heartening awareness of the interdependence of religion 
and art. 


“A Celebration of Art in Life” 


Of equal importance with the quality of new church build- 
ings is the recent development of what may be described as 
the recognition of art—in all its many forms—in the program 
of activities in our churches. Recently there came to my 
desk, clipped to the current issue of The Ithaca Unitarian, 
a little four-page leaflet entitled “Art and Religion Sunday,” 
which constitutes documentary proof of what I have been 
saying. I wish someone—perhaps the Ithaca church, or the 
Religious Arts Guild, or some individual Unitarian—would 
make it possible for a copy of this leaflet to reach the hands 
of every Unitarian minister. 


The pamphlet contains the program for a Sunday in the 
Ithaca church, beginning with the eleven o'clock service and 
continuing with an afternoon organ recital and an evening 
service of music and poetry. The purpose of the day’s events 
was “to show appreciation of the artists within our group,” 
and in a note about the exhibit of works of art that accom- 
panied the program of meetings it is stated that “all exhibi- 
tors are either in the parish of the Ithaca Unitarian Church 
or have made major artistic contributions to the Church.” 
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The entire day was a celebration of art in life. 


On the cover of the leaflet is a picture of a lovely piece 
sculpture, “Mother and Children,” by Miss Elfrieda Abl 
placed in the church parlor, the gift of Mrs. F. L. Morse aj 
Mrs. Morris Bishop. Miss Abbe, the talented young sculpts 
exhibited a major work at the New York World’s Fair, ai 
has studied with Brenda Putnam, Ivan Mestrovic, and Hat 
Camden. The’minister of the church has written that t 
lovely wood-carving will “give an upward look to the soi 
of our children as they behold it through the years. A 
because of it, they will be helped though they may not kne 


why.” 
In Song and Prayer 


At the morning service, conducted by the minister, Rt 
Ralph Norman Helverson, an anthem was sung, entit 
“Stranger and Sojourner,” the music for which was compost 
by Gilbert Weeks and the words by Professor Morris Bis 
At the “Music and Poetry Hour” in the evening, Profess 
Bishop read and Professor Frank L. Eldridge, organist of 
church, played; there were violin selections and singing b 
quartet. At the afternoon recital a string ensemble compos} 
of students in the Department of Fine Arts at Ithaca Colle 
assisted Professor Eldridge. : 


Perhaps the spirit and purpose of the whole day can be 
be summarized in the words of the invocation at the morni 
service: | 


“O God of life, who dost renew the face of the earth a 
dost quicken all things, we bless thee for this lovely time 
spring. We praise thee for the beauty it brings to our ey 
and for all the cheer it brings to our hearts. We rejoice 
form, colors, sounds, smells, sights. We behold stately tre 
exalt in the sounds of birds, feel reborn with the smell of 
good earth, are moved with the forms and colors of natu 
Forbid that we be sullen when the trees break forth into sin 
ing; forbid that we be unmoved when the great tide is flo 
ing again. Make us eager not only to be good but to rej@ 
in beauty and to know the joy of mind and spirit. May 
not defraud ourselves of the fleeting day, but drink he 
and now of the beauty of life. Amen.” 


Many of our churches would do well to follow the ex 
ple of our church in Ithaca, gathering together into an am 
“Art and Religion Sunday” the resources of artistic abil 
and expression already within their own community an¢ 
perimenting with new ways of celebrating the immeast 
influence of art upon religion and of both upon life. 


riginal members of the U. S. Sanitary Commission appointed by the Secretary 
Var, June 19, 1861, approved by President Lincoln, June 18, 1861. Rev. Henry 
Bellows, D.D., president, (center) Wm. H. Van Buren, M.D., George T. Strong, 
ssurer, Cornelius R. Agnew, M.D., Wolcott Gibbs, M.D. 


loneer against isolationism 


Henry Bellows, Unitarian, did major 


spade-work for Red Cross in America 


time of war. 


e eighty-five years take us back 
‘86 when 16 nations sent representa- 
8 to a conference on August 8 to 
e the Treaty of Geneva. The United 
2s Sanitary Commission, founded in 
by Henry W. Bellows, minister of 
yuls’ Unitarian Church of New York 
was represented by its agent in 
and the American minister to 


By FAYE MARLEY 


Faye Marley is a Unitarian and a writer 
on the staff of the American Red Cross. 


ui AMERICAN RED Cross celebrates its 70th anniversary this month, it seems fit- 
to remind Americans of the hard birth this humanitarian movement had in this 
atry, and the part Unitarians played in its invention. 
gh mark in 85 years of Red Cross effort to minimize the effects of war had been 
thed with the adoption in Geneva, Switzerland, of new international treaties pro- 
ng for the greater security of the sick and the wounded, prisoners of war and civil- 


In the summer of 1949 


ference — but both went without au- 
thority to commit the United States to 
affiliation. 


American apathy 

It was not until 1882 after Henry 
Bellows had given up a 10-year struggle 
to overcome American apathy to inter- 
national cooperation, that the United 
States became a signatory. It was Clara 
Barton, who at the age of 61 finally suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the Red Cross 


\ 
organization in America. Dr. Bellows 
had advised her to give up the treaty as 
hopeless, but seeing her determination, 
he wrote the following letter, quoted in 
full from Percy H. Epler’s The Life of 
Clara Barton: 

“My dear Miss Barton: It has been a 
sore disappointment and mortification to 
those who inaugurated the plan of or- 
ganized relief by private contributions 
for sick and wounded soldiers, in our late 
war, since so largely followed by other 
nations, that they should still find the 
United States the only great government 
that refuses to join in the Treaty framed 
by the International Convention of 
Geneva, for neutralizing battle fields, 
after the battle, and making the persons 
of surgeons and nurses flying to the relief 
of the wounded and dying, free from 
arrest. 

“This great international agreement 
for mitigating the horrors of war, finds its 
chief defect in the conspicious refusal of 
the United States government to join in 
the Treaty! The importance of our na- 
tional concurrence with other govern- 
ments in this noble Treaty has been 
urged upon every administration since 
the war, but has thus far met only the 
reply that our national policy did not 
allow us to enter into entangling alliances 
with other powers. I rejoice to hear 
from you that our late President (Gar- 
field) and his chief official advisers were 
of a different opinion, and encouraged the 
hope that in the interests of mercy and 
humanity, it might be safe to agree by 
treaty with all the civilized world, that 
we would soften to non-combatants, the 
hateful conditions that made relief on 
battle fields a peril or a forbidden act. 
I trust you will press this matter upon 
our present administration with all the 
weight of your well-earned influence. 
Having myself somewhat ignominiously 
failed to get any encouragement for this 
measure from two administrations, I 
leave it in your more fortunate hands, 
hoping that the time is ripe for a less 
jealous policy than American self-isola- 
tion in International movements for ex- 
tending an universalizing mercy toward 
the victims of war. 

“Yours truly, 
H. W. Bellows” 


This matter of “credit” for historic 
achievement of all sorts has long been 
dispersed among many by intelligent per- 
sons. The generosity with which Dr. 
Bellows yields the success of a cause 
long worked-for to another should accent 
his own part in building tward it. 


Nursing left to neighborhood 
To understand the need for such an 
organization as the U. S. Sanitary Com- 
mission it must be remembered that at 
the time of the Civil War an army medi- 
cal service attended only to the rougher 
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forms of surgery, leaving the nursing of 
the wounded to civilians living in the 
neighborhood of a battle, while churches, 
houses, and barns were used as field hos- 
pitals. In the Crimean War, Florence 
Nightingale had aroused public opinion 
to the formation of a British Sanitary 
Commision and it was with this success- 
ful precedent in mind that Henry Bel- 
lows, in the first excitement after Fort 
Sumter fell, gathered about him a group 
of humanitarian and civic leaders to work 
among the wounded. 

Military opposition 

While Clara Barton was working in- 
dependently, Henry Bellows and the 
U. S. Sanitary Commission were bring- 
ing into organized action a vast civilian 
element back of the northern lines. 
Struggling against military opposition 
with its cry of sentimentalism that would 
injure army discipline, the Commission 
gained the War Department’s permis- 
sion to act as an advisory body, limiting 
its work to investigations and recom- 
mendations. 

Through this framework it succeeded 
in building up the morale of the soldiers; 
aided alike the Union and Confederate 
wounded. It organized women in the 
making of comforts for the men, gathered 
and distributed supplies, inspected camps 
and hospitals, made a scientific study of 
the breakdown of army morale, induced 
the government to equip field ambul- 
ances, ambulance trains, and steamboats, 
influenced the adoption of the modern 
pavilion system of hospitals, and brought 
out a series of scientific monographs of 
great value to medicine and surgery. 


Unitarian participation 

Not only to Dr. Bellows, but to other 
Unitarians of his day, belonged credit for 
the founding and early work of the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission. In George Willis 
Cook’s book Unitarianism in America, 
published in 1910 and now out of print, 
it is pointed out that of “the nine original 
members of the sanitary commission, four 
were Unitarians — Dr. Bellows, Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, Dr. Jeffries Wyman, 
and Prof. Wolcott Gibbs. In the number 
of those added later was Rev. John H. 
Heywood, for many years the minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Louisville, 
who rendered efficient service in the 
western department.” Another effective 
worker was Frederick N. Knapp, who for 
several years had been a Unitarian minis- 
ter, who served as confidential secretary 
to Dr. Bellows. 

With his characteristic generosity, Dr. 
Bellows in his article on the U. S. Sani- 
tary Commission in Johnson’s Encyclo- 
pedia, describes Frederick Knapp as the 
leading spirit in the special relief services 
of the commission, and as one who “or- 
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ganized and controlled it with masterly 
zeal, humanity, and success.” 


More delicate & persistent pity 

Further example of Dr. Bellows’ gen- 
erous nature is seen in his introduction to 
another book, Woman’s Work in the 
Civil War, published in 1867 under the 
joint membership of L. P. Brockett, M.D., 
and Mrs. Mary C. Vaughan. 

“There was no jealousy between men 
and women in the work,” he says, “and 
no disposition to discourage, underrate, 
or dissociate from each other. . . . Men, 
usually jealous of women’s extending the 
sphere of her life and labors, welcomed 
in this case her assistance in a public 
work, and felt how vain men’s toils and 
sacrifices would be without woman’s 
steady sympathy and patient ministry of 
mercy, her more delicate and persistent 
pity, her willingness to endure monoton- 
ous details of labor for the sake of 
charity.” 

How applicable today are these words 
written of Civil War women: 

“Thousands of women learned in this 
work to despise frivolity, gossip, fashion 
and idleness; learned to think soberly and 
without prejudice of the capacities of 
their own sex; and thus, did more to 
advance the rights of women by proving 
her gifts and her fitness for public duties, 
than a whole library of arguments and 
protests.” 

Dr. Bellows goes. on to say that 
“doubtless thousands of women, obscure 
in their homes and humble in their for- 
tunes, without official position even in 
their local society . . . contributed as 
generously of their substance, and as 
freely of their time and strength . . . as 
the most conspicuous. Their volunteer 
labor had all the regularity of paid serv- 
ice, and a heartiness and earnestness 
which no paid services can ever have. 
. . . Men were ashamed to doubt where 
women trusted, or to murmur where 
they submitted, or do little where they 
did-much. . . . They proved what has 
again and again been demonstrated, that 
what the women of the country resolve 
shall be done, will and must be done.” 

It is fitting that the dedication lines on 
the American National Red Cross head- 
quarters building should be, not to any 
one woman, but to the heroic women of 
the Civil War. 


U. S. remains cold 

At the end of the Civil War, Dr. Bel- 
lows closed out the Sanitary Commission 
and organized an. American Association 
for the Relief of Misery on the Battle- 
fields, using on his stationary the emblem 
of the Red Cross. 

On April 27, 1866, he sent a letter to 
Secretary of State Seward in which he 
asked whether the cessation of war had 


not left the United States free to “joi 
the civilized world in putting under th 
protection of international law the se 
vants of mercy who represent the unive 
sal good ‘will of the Gospel, even nC 
the horrid field of war.” With it he e 
closed an 18-page pamphlet that ga e 
concise account of the conferences | 
1863 and 1864 at Geneva which result 
in the Treaty of Geneva, and a stateme 
of the objects of his association, the fi 
of which was to secure American ado 
tion. 

But the U. S. Government remain 
cold toward the Treaty of Geneva at tk 
time, and the association that Dr. B 
lows had hoped to develop into a R 
Cross Society was formally dissolved | 
1871. 

Before its dissolution, however, he 
represented the United States at the R 
Cross convention of 1868 in Paris, whe 
another set of articles dealing with t 
wounded in maritime warfare, as well 
with the land forces, was submitted 
the nations. Clara Barton spoke of h 
as most fitly representing this country; 

“By that honored gentlemen,” she saj 
“the articles of the original Treaty, | 
cluding the additions of 1868, were aga 
presented to the United States Gove: 
ment and were again declined. It ism 
singular that the International Comm 
tee of Geneva became perplexed by 
repeated declination and apathy of 
nation which had given to the world 
examples of a sanitary and Christ 
commission. 


A vision achieved 

What was it that set Clara Bar 
apart from others of her day? Quot 
again from Woman's Work in the @ 
War, we get this analysis: 

“Of those whom the first blast of 
war trump roused and called to lives 
patriotic devotion and philanthropic | 
deavour,” the article on Miss Barton — 
gins, “some were led instinctively 
associated labor, and found their 
inflamed, their patriotic efforts chee 
and encouraged by communion 


- those who were like-minded. To th 


the organization of the Soldiers’ 
Societies and of the Sanitary and CE 
tian Commissions were a necessity; t 
provided a place and way for the ¢ 
cise and development of those capac 
for noble and heroic endeavour and 5 
sacrifice, so gloriously manifested 
many of our American women. 

“But there were others endowed 
their Creator with greater independé 
of character and higher 
powers,” the description continues, 
while not less modest and retiring in 
disposition than their sisters, yet 
ferred to mark out their own career, 
pursue a comparatively indepen 


course. They worked harmon mosis 


exec 


' various sanitary and other organiza- 
s when brought into contact with 
but their work was essentially dis- 
ct from them, and was pursued with- 
- interfering in any way with that of 
ers. 

To this class pre-eminently belongs 
Ss ame Barton.” 


bear detailed note here. Tai chant 
at her early shyness, and over numer- 
; breakdowns in health, she persisted 
mastering her physical ailments and 
eving whatever her vision inspired 
- to carry out both at home and over- 
s. Of a Universalist family, she said 
was always true to the liberal faith. 


Tourists in New England may still visit 
- birthplace and grave, both at North 
ford, Massachusetts. The dates on 
‘tombstone include not only the span 
life — December 25, 1821, to April 12, 
12 — but the dates of the three wars in 
*h she served. In addition to the 
‘ire Civil War period she was active in 
» Franco-Prussian and Spanish-Ameri- 
a conflicts. The dates of her organiza- 
n and presidency of the American Na- 
al Red Cross are given as 1881 to 
04, although the actual signing of the 
22 ity of Geneva was not until March 1, 
$2, during President Arthur’s adminis- 


e good heart of the people 
It was during President Garfield’s term 
ere that argeement was reached on 
signing. Garfield himself had seen 
; Barton under fire giving relief to 
> soldiers of the Civil War and was in 
Bethy with the adoption of the 
aty. He referred it to James G. 
e, his Secretary of State, who con- 
with Miss Barton and laid it be- 
the President and Cabinet. An 
iation of the American Red Cross” 
formed during the winter of 1880- 
, and Miss Barton was nominated 
mt. If Garfield had lived, he un- 
btedly would have named the treaty 
his next message to Congress, and it 
s Miss Barton’s wish that he be the 
ped Cross President. 


tonically, one of the chief objections 
he final signing of the treaty was that 
$ country was not then at war, and 
cely to be again! 

point, Miss Barton showed how 
ed Cross might be extended to ir- 
lief during peacetime disasters. 
ne is more liable than our own 
t overmastering calami- 
“Seldom a year passes 
nation from sea to sea is not 
to utter consternation by the 
r these events are entirely out of 
ommon course. What have we in 
1ess to meet these emergencies save 
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Home for visiting parents and friends of soldiers at convalescent camps, 1861- 
1864, run by U. S. Sanitary Commission, forerunner of the American Red Cross. 


the good heart of the people and their 
implusive gifts? Certainly no organized 
system for collection, reception, distribu- 
tion, no agents, no nurses.” 

Greeted with bonfires 

“Our adhesion to this Treaty,” Miss 
Barton wrote, “has changed our articles 
of war and our military hospital flag. We 
have no longer the old faded yellow flag, 
but a bright red cross at every post and 
the same sign to be worn by all military 
surgeons and attendants.” 

The accession of the Government of 
the United States to the Treaty of Geneva 
was greeted with bonfires in the streets 
of Switzerland, France, Germany, and 
Spain, but in the Washington (Evening 


Star four lines in the Congressional 
doings of the day announced to the 
people of America that an International 
Treaty had been adopted. 

“No formal distinction had been be- 
stowed,” Clara Barton wrote, “no one 
honored, no one politically advanced, no 
money of Government expended, and 
like other things of like nature, it was 
left in obscurity to make its own’ way.” 


That the American Red Cross made 
its way with the support of volunteers in 
the churches, the civic organizations, the 
humanitarians of whatever affiliations, is 
due not only to the persistent work of 
Miss Barton but to the unrewarded 
efforts of Henry Bellows. 


NATURALISTIC THEISM 


Science has revealed a universe, not 
mechanistic in character, but organic, 
alive, growing and changing. The con- 
ception of God in terms of this dynamic 
process is not supernatural but quite nat- 
ural. Naturalistic theism is no contradic- 
tion in terms. The God who fights against 
injustice and who supports men in the 
building of brotherhood upon earth can 
be known and distinguished in the same 
way as any other fact can be known—by 
observation and experimentation. Closely 
akin to this metaphysical question is the 
friction between absolute and relative 
ethics. “Idealistic” Christians are very 


apt to think of ethics solely in terms of 
good or bad, black or white—a quite im- 
practical concept in an imperfect society. 
The “absolute” in either ethics or the idea 
of God is not necessarily the essence of 
religion because Kant or any other ideal- 
ist said so. What is needed is a relative 
approach to these concepts. God can be 
known, not in terms of “wholly or not at 
all,” but only partly and increasingly as 
we grow to understand and augment that 
process which builds and _ sustains 
brotherhood among men, and truth, jus- 
tice and beauty in the world. 
J. ROBERT BATH 
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Raymond Bragg and John Ruskin Clark come by their interest in Meadville 
naturally, both having taken their B. D. degrees there, Mr. Bragg in 1927 and. 
Mr. Clark in 1940. Mr. Bragg is now executive director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee and was formerly minister of the First Unitarian Society in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Clark has been minister of the Rockford, Illinois church, was a chaplain in 
the navy for three years, and is at present associate regional director for New: 


Hampshire. 


“A community of 


knowledge’ 


Meadville lays stress on training for 


all aspects of the liberal ministry 


By JOHN RUSKIN CLARK, JR. and RAYMOND B. BRAGG 


THE LARGEST PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL FACULTY in the world, the Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Chicago, of which the Meadville Theological 
School is a part, has developed a significant new curriculum and emphasis for the 
training of the ministry. A Meadville student training for the Unitarian or Universalist 
ministry takes a course of study which, while meeting the high scholarly standards 
of a great University, is designed to assure his professional competence as minister 
of a liberal church, his achievement of a personally integrated religious faith, and 
his ability to relate his faith to the social, scientific and cultural processes of a 


democratic society. 


‘Sanity is on our side’ 

The Meadville Board of Trustees in 
October had a luncheon meeting with 
the heads of the seven fields in the 
Federated Theological Faculty in order 
to learn about the practical workings of 
the new curriculum. Dr. Tracy Pull- 
man, a member of the Board, asked Dr. 
William Pauck, chairman of the Field 
of Theology, what significant trends 
there were in the development of the 
Federated Theological Faculty. Dr. 
Pauck replied that, although the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty was made 
up of professors from four theological 
schools and included men of many dif- 
ferent denominations, the dominant in- 
terest was not sectarian loyalty to any 
particular denomination, but in ecu- 
menical theological education, and that 
this ecumenical theology is not to be 
confused with the ecclesiastical maneu- 
vers which occupy so much of the pub- 
lic’s attention, for this program is “firmly 
anchored in the liberal tradition. We 
believe the future belongs to liberalism 
and not to any form of mere theological 
traditionalism,” he concluded, “because 
sanity is on our side.” 


The Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago was or- 
ganized in 1943, substantially under the 
stimulus of the late president of Mead- 
ville, Sidney B. Snow. Dr. Snow with 
Drs. Curtis W. Reese and Charles H. 
Lyttle represented Meadville on the 
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representative committee comprised of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary 
(Congregational), The Disciples’ Div- 
inity House, and the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago (Baptist). 
Out of the negotiations of this inclusive 
committee the Federated Theological 
Faculty emerged. There are thirty-five 
professors on the faculty, and the student 
body, with an enrollment of 323 this 
year, is the second largest professional 
school in the University of Chicago. On 
the faculty, in addition to the denom- 
inations of the four schools, there are 
men of Episcopal, Methodist, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian and Quaker affiliations. 

Although the faculty is federated, the 
respective schools are professionally, 
financially, and socially independent to 
pursue their own _ traditions. Each 
school is controlled by its own board of 
trustees. There is now proposed a plan 
for setting up a common committee on 
curriculum with representatives of the 
four schools to set up a cooperative and 
closer working relationship between the 
boards and the Federated Theological 
Faculty. 


Meadville older than University 

The Meadville Theological School, 
founded in 1844 in Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, and incorporated in 1846, was 
moved to Chicago in 1926. Youngest 
in association with the University of the 
federated institutions, it is oldest in point 
of age (Chicago Theological Seminary, 


John Ruskin Clark, Jr. 


1855; Divinity School of the Universi 
1865; Disciples’ Divinity House, 1894 
Meadville is older than the Universi 
itself (1891) by almost half a centur 
By union with the Ryder Divinity Schos 
in 1898, Meadville became the the 
logical department of Lombard Colleg 
for the training of Universalist stude 
for the ministry, and now the board 
trustees, faculty, student body, an 
activities of Meadville and Lombard a 
identical. 


Unitarian orientation 


The Board of Trustees of the Meae 
ville Theological School and Lomba 
College are made up of Unitarian a 
Universalist ministers and laymen, whi¢ 
guarantees continued Unitarian ar 
Universalist control of schools. 


There are four Unitarians on the Fe 
erated Theological Faculty: Dr. Wa 
lace Robbins, president of Meadvi 
Ellery Channing Butler, professor 
preaching and ministry; Dr. Jam 
Luther Adams, chairman of the field 
ethics and society; and Caleb Brewst 
Hackley, professor of religious ethi¢ 
Their membership in the Federat 
Faculty and President Robbins’ mer 
bership in the cabinet of deans gi 
Unitarians a voice in the largest ar 
most significant theological faculty 
the country. 

The Unitarian orientation of Mea 
ville students in the Federated Facul 
is provided by having their own spec 
lecturers on Unitarianism at the scho 
by inviting denominational officials — 
visit the school and explain the workin 
of the denomination to the students, 
visits to the school by Regional Direct 
and by representatives of the Unitari 
Ministers’ Association. In addition the 
are other able exponents of Unitariani: 
on the Federated Theological Facul 
as the Board members learned wh 
they heard Dr. Sidney Mead, cha 


As Professor F. O. Matthiessen of 
“The true- 
function of scholarship, as of society, 


Harvard has commented, 


lis not to stake out claims on which 


the field of church history, speak on 
le significance of Unitarianism. 
‘The students and faculty of Mead- 
le gather at the Chapel in the First 
tarian Church across the street from 
fe school each evening at 5:30,-Tues- 
7 through Friday, for a devotional 
ice. Friday evening, the service in- 
des a sermon. Students take turns 
leading the Chapel service; the upper 
assmen and faculty preach on Fridays. 
Of the 27 students now enrolled at 
20 come from _ Unitarian 
This is remarkable in 
ew of the past record of the school 
having a much higher percentage of 
udents studying for the Unitarian 
inistry who had had no previous con- 
with Unitarian churches. Of the 
ven remaining students, one is from 
e Free Religious Association in Japan; 
1other, from Switzerland, is a disciple 
_ Albert Schweitzer. 


xpansion or containment? 
Meadville has been in recent years in- 
easingly selective in the admission of 
udents, yet a problem now before the 
oard of Trustees is whether or not to 
pand the facilities of the school in 
‘der to accommodate an increasing en- 
isnt, or to limit enrollment to what 
in be 
cilities. 
“As part of a great university,” com- 
ented Hayward C. Coburn, a Phila- 
aIphia layman and secretary of the 
feadville Board of Trustees, “the stu- 
ents of the ministry at Meadville 
articipate in an open and free academic 
tuation.” Both students and professors 
eet the academic standards of one of 
ie greatest Universities in the country, 
_ continually stimulated by the 
@ ranging inquiries and variety of 
s of interest of a scholarly com- 
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accommodated by present 


Daniel D. Williams, Associate 
fes of Christian Theology, has 
tten of the Federated Theological 
ulty, “If we demonstrate that we can 
lish courses in which we make ex- 
icit the basic principles upon which 
' work; and if we maintain our will- 
mess to re-examine those principles 
ree discussion, and to revise them 
he light of new knowledge, we shall 


‘A community of ‘knowledge’ 


A University, on the other hand, has a 
right to a theological faculty so long 
as the University recognizes that reli- 
gious commitment in the context of the 
historic Christian faith is a legitimate 
subject of inquiry; and that interpreta- 
tions of that commitment and that faith 
can be subjected to the same kind of 
critical inquiry that applies in all other 
fields of human knowledge.” 


The Federated Theological Faculty 
subjects its curriculum to continuous 
re-evaluation and examination through 
the monthly meetings of its orientation 
committee. In addition, the whole 
faculty goes on an annual weekend re- 
treat where they try to further their 
common understandings and integrate 
their respective fields through the read- 
ing of papers and discussions. 


Education for the whole man 

Dr. William B. Blakemore, Dean of 
the Disciples’ Divinity House, in sum- 
marizing the unanimous vote of the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty as to its con- 
cerns says that students training for the 
ministry under it shall develop in at 
least eight areas. 

The first is that a man shall come to 
real convictions and, by the time he has 
completed his course, have freely con- 
structed a coherent and _ defensible 
theological position for himself as a 
guide to his message and interpretation 
of life. 

Secondly, the student shall have a 
basic appreciation of the history of the 
Christian faith and its institutions in or- 
der to see his relation to a continuing 
effort and to see himself as a part of 
a great community with a vivid and 
creative past. He must know how to 
reinterpret this past so that the sig- 
nificance which it has manifested will 
become effective in the modern world. 

A third emphasis which the student 
meets is that he shall gain a funda- 
mental knowledge of modern society, 
its basic structures, forces and dynamics. 
He needs to have ethics and faith, but 
these will be made effective today only 
when they have been related to modern 
social forces, movements and _ issues. 
Otherwise, his preaching will be vague 
and general. It is only when that stu- 
dent has learned what makes society 
“tick” that he will be able to know in 
what way he can work with the social, 
psychological, political, and_ ecclesias- 
tical world in such a way that the total 
society can become more religiously 
ethical. 

The fourth concern is that the student 
discover the relationship between reli- 
gious. and _ phychological _ insights 
through an understanding of human na- 
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ture and personality, so that he 
will know how to influence the growth 
and development of persons. The stu- 
dent, understanding the motivations, 
drives, and feelings of modern men as 
they shape society, should be able to 
identify those reactions in people which 
make for spiritual health or sickness, to 
understand the processes of education, 
and to identify personal and social 
factors that make for growth at various 
age levels from infancy to old age. 

A fifth emphasis is upon a knowledge 
and understanding of the various func- 
tions of the church. The student must 
be possessed of a significant theory of 
preaching, worship, religious education, 
pastoral work, church administration, 
and the furtherance of social action. 

The sixth interest is that the student 
shall attain a respectable standard of 
professional competence in all the va- 
rious acts which are involved in the 
total complex of the minister’s office. 
These are the arts of speech, pedagogy, 
counseling, the executive and _ political 
arts, and certain of the fine arts. Such 
understanding must be based upon a 
grasp of the science that underlies each 
of these arts so that the student will be 
capable of creatively reconstructing his 
procedures to meet new demands. 

The seventh emphasis is the convic- 
tion that the students must emerge as 
men with creative power and imagina- 
tion. Whatever they have acquired in 
the way of knowledge must be aug- 
mented by personal maturity based on 
a dynamic and contagious faith which is 
exemplified in a personal religious com- 
mitment. 

The eighth, and last, concern is that 
the student shall become aware of the 
relationship of religion to the total cul- 
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‘A community of knowledge’ 


UWAKQALAAAAGLAAAARAARAAAAAAAAAY| 
Unitarians, who have held to their 
ancient convictions that the mind 
and the heart should not be separa- 
rated, will rejoice that the Meadville 
Theological School and the University 
of Chicago have brought the full 
works of the mind to critical and 


constructive service of our free faith. 
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ture, including art, education, and the 
characteristics of persons and communi- 
ties. 


A community of knowledge 

The curriculum is divided into seven 
“fields,” or areas of religious experience 
in which some basic and distinctive 
aspect of our Judeo-Christian life can 
be understood, evaluated, and expressed: 
Bible, Church History, History of Reli- 
gions, Theology, Religion and Art, 
Ethics and Society, and Religion and 
Personality. In addition to the seven 
fields, there is a Committee on the Min- 
istry which has the general function of 
concern for the professional life of the 
ministry as a discipline and as a unity, 
and the promotion of a scholarly under- 
standing of the church. It establishes 
tests of professional effectiveness in the 
functions of the minister and exercises 
oversight of the relevant courses. The 
former department of “practical theo- 
logy” is no longer a separate field for 
two reasons: first, the entire faculty 
has the responsibility to make relevant 
the several fields to the functions of the 
ministry such as preaching, pastoral 
care, counseling, and social action, and, 
second, practical considerations are 
cared for by the requirements listed by 
the committee on the ministry. 

The basic training for the ministry is 
organized around a “common core,” com- 
posed of from two to four courses in 
each of the seven fields. The purpose of 
the common core is to assure the stu- 
dents training in a basic community of 
understanding that is essential to a demo- 
cratic society and to an effective church. 
As Professor F. O. Matthiessen of Har- 
vard has commented, “The true function 
of scholarship, as of society, is not to 
stake out claims on which others must 
not trespass, but to provide a community 
of knowledge which others may share.” 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity is 
awarded by the University of Chicago 
in cooperation with the various schools. 
The Federated Theological Faculty of 
the University of Chicago awards the 
degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. These de- 
grees are based upon the student’s com- 
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petence rather than upon a rigidly spe- 
cified program of course and residence 
requirements, although a student must 
have been in residence for at least three 
quarters to get a degree. This compe- 
tence is evidenced by the passing of writ- 
ten examinations on material covered in 
the courses, but, in keeping with the 
practice of the University, the taking of 
course work is not required, although 
the passing of examinations is required. 


The Bachelor of Divinity degree is a 
terminal degree, but it should be empha- 
sized that the faculty regards it as the 
minimal training necessary for leader- 
ship in the church. Two types of pro- 
grams are offered for the B.D. degree: 
The “generalized program” and _ the 
“specialized program.” 


Accent on practical experience 

The generalized B.D. program is a 
completely prescribed course of study in 
which there is no opportunity for elec- 
tion or specialization: this is almost iden- 
tical to the basic requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree. The Federated Faculty 
maintains complete jurisdiction over all 
aspects of this program. Requirements 
and procedures for the generalized pro- 
gram include a minimum three full quar- 
ters of resident study with the Federated 
Theological Faculty; satisfactory evi- 
dence of the removal of deficiencies in 
the area of general education; the satis- 
factory passing of written examinations 
on material covered in seven major se- 
quences representing the basic material 
of the seven fields, which constitute the 
program of “general education in re- 
ligion”; satisfactory passing of a written 
examination dealing with material cov- 
ered in a two course sequence on the 
nature of the church, which courses are 
professional in nature; and the satisfac- 
tory passing of the course work, includ- 
ing practical experience, of two profes- 
sional courses: (A) “Liturgics and Chris- 
tian Ritual” and (B) “Preaching and the 
Minister as Public Speaker.” Practical 
experiénce is gained in a course entitled 
“Preaching and Its Setting in Worship,” 
which runs for an entire year, and in 
which students preach sermons in the 
context of worship. During his first year 
of residence, each student is given a 
diagnostic test in speech, and remedial 
work is assigned if the test indicates its 
necessity. Reasonable speech compe- 
tence is a prerequisite for satisfying the 
practical requirements for a B.D. degree. 
No thesis is required under the “general- 
ized program.” 

The “specialized program” is more se- 
lective and operates under the advice of 
the student’s dean, Dr. Robbins in the 
case of Meadville students. It includes 


a minimum three full quarters of reside 
study; satisfactory evidence of remov 
of deficiencies in the area of general ec 
cation; the satisfactory passing of wr 
ten examinations on the material cove 
ing three specified sequences, the Bi 
History of Christianity, and Constructi 
Thought; the satisfactory passing of 
written examination in one of the o 
four sequences, which the student m 
choose; a year’s work, nine or ten cour 
in a field of specialization which inclu 
cognate areas both inside and outsi« 
the courses offered by the Federate 
Theological Faculty, but does not inclu 
strictly professional courses; and a the. 
written and approved under an advis 
in a field of specialization. The rem 
der of the student’s program is under t 
control of the school in which he is re 
istered. Additional courses should 
taken and passed to bring the total n 
ber of courses covered to 27. Thus, 
student will take approximately 
year's work under the guidance of t 
individual school and in the areas 
which he is most interested. This ti 
for a year’s specialization in the partic 
lar field of his choice is made possible 
the student’s taking or omitting cour 
in the basic field sequences. 

In the generalized plan, he takes 
the basic work in all the fields, th 
gaining a wider coverage; but he sa 
fices the chance to carry on advance’ 
study in any one field. In general, 
first type of degree is a more complet 
course of study for those who terminaty 
their professional training at the B.D 
though the decision as to which is mor 
desirable is to be made finally by th 
student under the guidance of his a 
visor and in the light of his persona 
needs. 

Admission to Meadville and to the 
Federated Theological Faculty is de 
pendent upon an A.B. degree or it 
equivalent at an accredited institution 
except that students may be admitted by 
passing tests designed to demonstrate the 
possession of an education equivalent t 
a four year A.B. program at the Univer 
sity of Chicago. Students whose A.B 
was not taken at the University of Chi 
cago are required to take tests, not as @ 
requirement of admission, but as a mean: 
of classification. Any deficiencies 
vealed by these tests must be removyet 
to the satisfaction of the committee 0 
admissions. ; 


Communion of mind and heart 
Meadville’s participation in this Ur 
versity program is the culmination of ; 
efforts to provide a better trained mini 
for the Unitarian and Universali 
churches and better preparation for t 
ministry to its students. The attemy 
to overcome its academic isolation b 
(Continued on page 25) 


é artin Hall was born in Germany and educated at the universities of Marburg, 
nich and Berlin. From 1924 to 1936 he worked as a journalist, traveling all over 
urope and writing for such papers as The Manchester Guardian. After three years 
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Ve need more Channing Clubs! 
Liberal religion can help youth in 

' its period of insecurity and dislocation 

: 

: By MARTIN HALL 


HERE ARE APPROXIMATELY 1700 UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and junior colleges in the 
nited States. According to a leaflet for the United Unitarian Appeal there were 
st year exactly 32 Channing Clubs for Unitarian college students in existence in this 


Most of our churches will readily ap- 
ropriate a minimum amount of money 
mw youth work, recognizing the fact that 
- is from the ranks of youth that the 
ture members of the church will have 
p come. Most of our churches are con- 
ucting regular Sunday school classes 
or children and young people from kin- 
ergarten to senior high school. Few, if 
my, consider the work among college 
dents a necessary and integral part of 
youth work. 
Yet, a point could be made that col- 
»ge students more than any other youth 
roup stand in need of liberal religious 
ducation. For it is precisely at this age 
at youth is most likely to lose all ties 
the church, even those who in their 
arlier years, through a Unitarian family 
ackground, grew up in the tradition of 
beral religion. Liberal religion, if only 
iere were a chance to know about it, 
vould provide the kind of well-rounded 
hilosophy of life acceptable to those 
ho from the start reject the dogmatic 
pproaches offered by the traditional and 
rthodox churches. I am making this 
tatement on the basis of many years of 
tactical experience with college stu- 
lents all over the country and of almost 
vO years organizational experience as 
irector of Unitarian-Universalist campus 
ork in Los Angeles County which has 
esulted in the formation of Channing 
lubs at five campuses in this area. 
nimum of distraction 
The time when the student enters 
ollege marks more often than not his 
Ts ience away from home. For 
lany it is at the same time the first ex- 
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quntry. In other words, not more than one out of 53 campuses provides a student 
enter for Unitarians or potential Unitarians. 


perience of being on their own eco- 
nomically, either entirely so or at least 
partly. The student is growing away 
from the tight bonds of the family and 
establishes new and independent per- 
sonal relations. The impact on him of 
hitherto unknown facts in the various 
fields of his studies creates new prob- 
lems as most of these facts are presented 
in a confusingly unrelated fashion. The 
need for early specialization in his pro- 
fessional training emphasizes this unre- 
latedness of facts even more. Since 
education aims to make the student 
capable of fighting for a job in a highly 
competitive field within the shortest pos- 
sible time, it allows only for a minimum 
of distraction by subjects not immedi- 
ately pertinent to the main training. 

This happens at the very moment 
when the young person’s mind is most 
receptive to new ideas of the widest 
range and when his personal preference 
for one field or another might not yet 
be clear. For the best of the students 
this is the time of all times when they 
yearn for a philosophy of life which 
gives them not only a moral and ethical 
yardstick by which to judge their own 
and others behavior, but the kind of re- 
ligion which enables them to use their 
mental capacity to the full, to apply rea- 
son as well as moral convictions to find 
meaning in life and answers to the per- 
plexing problems with which they are 
confronted. 
The lengthening shadow 

Since the Reformation and the Renais- 


sance life has never been as bewildering 
as it is today. The 20th century with its 


painful inability to supplement the stag- 
gering progress in technological knowl- 
edge with an equally growing insight 
into the science of human relations has 
left our youth with a deep spiritual dis- 
satisfaction, full of doubts and fears. Just 
as Einstein’s new concepts of space and 
time have overthrown old and hitherto 
never questioned concepts, so are social, 
political and moral concepts undergoing 
deep revolutionary changes all through 
the world. These changes have unsettled 
and undermined the very foundations of 
our society in this age of crumbling em- 
pires, social and colonial revolutions. 
Two world wars and the lengthening 
shadow of a third have destroyed any 
real feeling of security. The possibility 
—the first in history—of mass-suicide of 
the race by the blundering abuse of the 
newly harnessed energy of the cosmos 
has done the rest. Youth stands trem- 
bling, fearful and deeply insecure, on 
the threshold of a life it does not know 
how to master. 

While it is true that this country seems 
to be undergoing basic changes in so- 
ciety more slowly than the rest of the 
world, there are other factors that make 
it difficult for our young people to find 
their place. The highly competitive char- 
acter of our American system, the almost 
exclusive emphasis on material success 
as the yardstick by which to measure the 
worth of a man, the loneliness of the in- 
dividual in our urban society only serve 
to aggravate their sense of dislocation. 

Allowing for the unavoidable over- 
simplification which any such generali- 
zation makes necessary, the American 
college student finds himself confronted 
with three possible approaches to life. 


Escape into orthodoxy 
The first of these possibilities is to es- 
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We need more Channing Clubs ! 
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cape into the false security of the mys- 
ticism and superstition of orthodox re- 
ligion. It is an interesting fact which 
might have more than local significance 
that at the campus of the University of 
Southern California the most active de- 
nominational group beside the Catholic 
Newman Club is an old-style evangelical 
group which in its daily religious meet- 
ings approaches the fanatacism of the 
Holy Rollers. Unquestioning acceptance 
of the strictest religious dogma is then 
the first of the possible attitudes of the 
college student. 


Sex without love 

The second possible attitude is one of 
utter despair or cynicism, characterized 
among other things by the philosophy 
of men like Jean Paul Sartre. This atti- 
tude frankly denies that there is any 
deeper meaning in life than mere ex- 
istence. It leads in many instances to a 
completely hedonistic philosophy, free 
from all sense of responsibility except 
that of getting the most personal pleasure 
out of life. It shows itself in something 
I have come across time and again,—and 
I admit it is a rather frightening expe- 
rience—it shows itself in a distinct fear 
of life and what it may bring in the way 
of emotional disturbances. More and 
more often I hear young students tell me 
they don’t want to get too deeply in- 
volved with their boy—or girlfriends, 
because that might lead to the necessity 
of taking responsibility for the partner. 
As a result these young people keep their 
more intimate relationships with the 
other sex on the shallowest level, never 
enjoying real companionship, let alone 
love. These young people scoff at the 
idea of marriage and are appalled by 
the thought of having children, while 
they claim as their right and as a matter 
of fact the purely sensual pleasures of 
such a relationship. Often an indulgent 
bringing up has made them incapable of 
denying themselves anything they want, 
while it has not prepared them to assume 
the kind of responsibility for others that 
is the correlary to a constructive use of 
freedom. It is obvious that this type of 
young man or woman hardly ever feels 
the necessity of his or her contribution 
to society, be it in the field of religious, 
social or political activity. 


Sensitive to humility 

Finally, there is the third possible ap- 
proach, that which liberal religion has 
to offer. We must give these young 
people a chance to learn how to use their 
intelligence, how to inquire into the 
many secrets before them without fear 
of the results to which their inquiry may 
lead. We must teach them tolerance 
and understanding for the beliefs of 
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others. We can instill within them the 
conviction that it is more important to 
act according to one’s moral and ethical 
principles in one’s lifetime than to specu- 
late on the hereafter. We must try to 
make them sensitive to that humility 
which recognizes the limitations of hu- 
man perception, yet does not stop in the 
ever widening search for knowledge. 
We must try to give them the courage 
which can face new facts, recognizing 
and saluting life in the very process of 
continuous change. They must learn, 
too, the fine tradition of Unitarianism 
and know of the men who were willing 
to lay down their lives, as was Servetus, 
in defense of their innermost convictions. 


Tactful liberals 


There is a real thirst for this kind of 
religion among the best of our young 
people. That is true not only for those 
of Unitarian or Universalist background. 
In my experience I found to my own 
surprise that more than half of the of- 
ficers in the five Channing Clubs which 
we were able to get started in the Los 
Angeles area previously had never heard 
of Unitarianism or Universalism. Yet, 
their first contact with the ideas of 
liberal religion was impressive enough 
to make them take on responsibility as 
leaders in their clubs, to join one of our 
churches and in some cases even to be- 
come, in less than a year, some of the 
most active workers in the church. 

By giving the individual Channing 
Clubs great leeway in the choice of their 
programs it was interesting to watch 
how each in its own Way came around 
to discussing basic religious. problems. 
Some started out with discussions of 
scientific questions, some with social and 
political topics. Some went far afield 
into modern music. But all, after a while 
and on their own initiative, demanded 
a discussion of the basic attitudes of 
liberal religion. I remember one evening 
in particular when, after a talk by one 
of our Unitarian ministers, some funda- 
mentalist students, who had invited 
themselves, tried to proselyte for their 
brand of religion. One member after the 
other of the Channing Club took the 
floor. In a manner which did credit to 
their tact and to the degree of serious 
thinking they had done, they clarified 
their position as religious liberals. 

Maybe it was no coincidence that this 
discussion happened at a college where 
there is much more than the usual em- 
phasis on the exact sciences, The Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 


Need for personal counseling 

More recently, as a result of the de- 
teriorating international situation, we 
found a growing number of students in 


get too involved with their boy—or} 
girl—friends, because that might lead 
to the necessity of taking responsibil-} 
ity for the partner. As a result 
these young people keep their more 
intimate relationships with the other 
sex on the shallowest level, never en- 
joying real companionship, let alone 
love. These young people scoff at the 
idea of marriage and are appalled by 
the thought of having children, 
while they claim as their right and 
as a matter of fact the purely sen- 
sual pleasures of such a relationship. | 


need of personal counseling on such i 
sues as the draft and the entire probler 
of increased insecurity in their profe. 
sional careers. These cases do not on 
involve conscientious objectors who ca 
not see a moral justification for war an 
for their own participation in it as lon 
as they are not satisfied that all poss 
bilities for a peaceful settlement ha 
been explored. There are many who fin 
it hard to put sufficient energy into the 
studies at a time when all around the 
young people are suddenly yanked out o 
their normal life by the demands of wa 
or the preparations for it. For the sam 
reasons, personal relationships betwee 
boys and girls are put under additionz 
strain. It all adds up to an ever greate 
demand on time for personal counseling 
in addition to the organizational work o 
starting and maintaining Channing Club 
on the various campuses. 


Publicity insurance 
As a rule it has not been too difficul 
to get clubs started. In most places the 
University Religious Conference has 
been helpful by giving us access to the 
religious preference cards filled out by 
most students at the beginning of 
semester. At some other campuses the 
office of the university chaplain h 
given us help. Facilities on and off 
campus have been provided where ow 
churches were too far away from the 
seat of the particular college or univer- 
sity. It has been most helpful to recruit 
one or more Unitarian members of the 
faculty as faculty advisers or sponsors 
for the Channing Club. These faculty 
advisers have helped with the progra 
some have invited the club members f 
an informal evening at their home, ¢ 
times they have secured speakers fr 
the ranks of their colleagues. It h 
sometimes been a real problem to 
publicity for our activities. At some 
casions we have invited the editor of 
campus paper to chair an impor 
meeting of the club and have thus” 
(Continued on page 25) 


Stanley Lichtenstein has done publicity work for the American Jewish Commit- 
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uit weekly jousts with ‘straw-men’ 


Magazine America still battling for 


ee 


government sponsorship of ‘Christianity’ 


By STANLEY LICHTENSTEIN 


RSONS STROLLING IN THE VICINITY OF 329 West 108th Street, New York City, on cer- 

days within the past few months may have heard thuds issuing from the offices 

supied by America, the national Jesuit weekly. If so, they need not have been un- 

y alarmed; the sounds did not herald any bloody deeds. The Jesuit Fathers were 

; ly engaged in the invigorating sport of setting up a straw man and knocking 
own. 


| letter from this writer (it must be con- attribute authorship of the treaty’s text to 
) gave the editors of America an un- Washington (which would be an obvious 
eled opportunity to engage in the ex- absurdity). In making it appear that Butts 

aforementioned. In their issue of misquoted George Washington, Father 
vember 11, they ask solemnly, “Are we Kenny was setting up a straw man and 
Christian nation?’” and answer the knocking him down. 

estion with an editorial “Yes!” which is But Father Kenny went on to make other 
rung out into some 550 words. In addi- assertions in his letter — and to set up and 
to this, they refer the reader to the knock down other straw men. He said 
mespondence section of the same issue, that the treaty clause to which Butts al- 
he ere they publish a letter of mine touching _luded was contained in a mere “paraphrase” 
ithe subject, along with two replies. (My of the “real” treaty, which “paraphrase” 
iter, be it noted, occupies less than half was sent to Joel Barlow (U. S. consul at 
column: the replies occupy two columns.) Tripoli) to America to be signed by Presi- 

e controversy concerned the recent book dent John Adams and ratified by the Senate. 

y R. Freeman Butts on The American He said further that the “treaty was written 
radition in Religion and Education (sea- in “the Turkish language,” and “was translat- 
DN PREss, $3.00) and the author's refer- ed only comparatively recently,” when, to 
ace to the 1797 treaty between the United “the astonishment of historians . . . it was 
tes and Tripoli. Professor Butts had observed that in the treaty — the real treaty 
de a passing reference in his book (p. —those words do not appear at all, nor 
to the clause in the Tripolitan treaty anything like them.” Father Kenny did 
thich began, “As the Government of the not indicate in this letter where the text 
jnited States of America is not in any sense _of the “real” treaty could be found, nor did 
minded on the Christian Religion... .” he explain. how it was that Joel Barlow, 
| interpreted it as a reaffirmation of the — the diplomatic official who signed the treaty 
aciple of separation of church and state. for the United States, could be in error as 
is was seized upon by one Laurence J. to the contents. His statement that Butts 
my, of St. Louis, as “the weakest point “quoted” George Washington was false, 
Butts’ armor.” (Letter in America, while his statement that Washington did not 
tember 30, 1950. ) sign the treaty was true but irrelevant. Wash- 
’ ington did not sign it because the treaty 
orga was not submitted to the White House until 
Father Kenny (as America later identi- after he had retired from the presidency. 
a =) while applauding the magazine The fact remains that the President of the 
having previously carried “a very full United States (John Adams) did sign it, 
iew-article” (September 9 issue) which and the Senate did ratify a document in 
wroughly crushed” Butts, nevertheless English purporting to be a treaty with 
sted that the Columbia professor’s most Tripoli, which, in Article XI, declared that 
ies sin should not go unnoticed. . the Government of the United States 
”” wrote Father Kenny triumphantly, of America is not in any sense founded on 
d George Washington” as the author the Christian Religion... .” 
. clause in question, whereas 
ston “never said those words” at all. Historian put on scent 
er Kenny was, however, refuting a state- After the appearance of Father Kenny’s 
t which Butts did not make. The educa- letter on “the weakest point in Butts’ ar- 
ook alluded to the treaty—correctly—as_ mor,” I wrote to the editor of America 
ch was negotiated “under the - briefly, declaring that Mr. Kenny (who was 
y of George Washington,” but di not then known to me as a priest) was in 
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error when he said that Butts had “quoted” 
George Washington, and adding that there 
were two treaties with Tripoli, the first in 
1797 (with Article XI of the Barlow trans- 
lation), and the second in 1805 (changed 
in many respects, and with another clause 
substituted for Article XI of the Barlow 
text). I also remarked that one treaty was 
no more “real” than the other. 


To this letter I received a reply from the 
Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S. J., editor of 
America, in which he said that since neither 
I nor Father Kenny had “cited references 
to original documents,” he was “asking an 
h storian to track down the exact facts in 
this discussion.” I immediately wrote back, 
citing several volumes which contain the 
complete text in English (Barlow version), 
of the 1797 treaty, which was negotiated 
during the administration of George Wash- 
ington and signed by President John Adams, 
“by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” My citations included Treaties, 
Conventions, International Acts, Protocols 
and Agreements Between the United States 
of America and Other Powers, edited by 
William M. Malloy (Vol. II, pp. 1785 ff.), 
and United States Statutes at Large (Vol. 
VIII, pp. 154 ff.) — both official government 
documents. 


About a month later, America printed my 
letter in the November 11 issue, along with 
the editorial, “Are we a ‘Christian nation?’ ” 
and the two lengthy replies in the cor- 
respondence columns. The documentation 
which I had furnished was omitted. The 
documentation belatedly furnished by 
Father Kenny (for it was he who wrote the 
first of the two replies) and by one Mark 
H. Jackson, of New York, N. Y., (who wrote 
the second reply), was given full attention. 


Missing citation 

Two authorities were cited by Father 
Kenny in this second letter. Both were 
unfamiliar to me, and I went scurrying back 
to the library to look them up. The first 
was Treaties and Other International Acts 
of the United States, edited by Hunter Mil- 
ler (Vol. II, beginning on p. 349), which 
was, like the Malloy collection which I had 
used, printed by the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. I shall have more 
to say about this below. Father Kenny's 
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Jesuit weekly jousts with ‘straw-men’ 


UKQLNALLALLAAAAAARAANQAAAHDAARAARARAD 


In the last analysis, the American 
people as a whole must decide 
whether religious freedom is worth 
the eternal vigilance which must be 
exercised for its preservation. 


WLALHKAAARAARALAAAAAAARARAAKH ORD 


second citation was “an article in the Ameri- 
can Historical Review for July, 1939 (p. 
768),” which, he said, described the Bar- 
low text as “erroneous.” But at this point, 
Father Kenny was himself in error (again! ) 
—no such article appeared in the American 
Historical Review for July, 1989, on “p. 
768 or any other page. (This lamentable 
fact forced me to write again to Father 
Hartnett, asking that either he “or Father 
Kenny be se good . . . as to specify cor- 
rectly the date and page number on which 
any such article appeared, and the name 
of the author.” To which Father Hartnett 
replied by post card, as follows: “Thank 
you for your letter of November 7, 1950. 
We do not intend to let this topic occupy 
any more space in our correspondence 
columns.” ) 


Wrong language 

The Hunter Miller treaty collection, how- 
ever, does deal with the Tripolitan treaties, 
and in great — not to say, confusing — detail. 
The first thing one learns from it is that 
Father Kenny made still another error when 
he said, in his first letter, that the “treaty 
was written in the Turkish language.” The 
document which was signed by Joel Bar- 
low and the Tripolitan authorities — which 
is reproduced in the Miller collection — 
was written in the Arabic, not the Turkish, 
language. Furthermore, Miller agrees with 
Malloy that the Barlow translation was rati- 
fied by the Senate and proclaimed by Presi- 
dent John Adams as the law of the land, 
in the following words (as given by Mil- 
ler): “ .. . And I do hereby enjoin and 
require all persons bearing office civil or 
military within the United States, and all 
other citizens or inhabitants thereof, faith- 
fully to observe and fulfill the said Treaty 
and every clause and article thereof.” So 
far as the President and the Senate were 
concerned, this included Article XI of the 
Barlow translation no less than all the other 
articles. 


Mere gibberish 

But Miller, whose collection was pub- 
lished in 1931, declares that many facts 
about the 1797 treaty are clouded in im- 
penetrable mystery, partly arising from the 
loss of certain documents. One of the mys- 
teries is, Where did Barlow get Article XI? 
According to “Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje, of 
Leiden,” whom Miller employed to translate 
the Arabic text, the Arabic document con- 
tains, instead of the equivalent of Article 
XI of Barlow’s English text, “a letter from 
Hassam Pasha of Algiers to Yussuf Pasha 
of Tripoli . . . (with three-fourths ... 
(consisting of) an introduction drawn up 
by a stupid secretary who just knew a cer- 
tain number of bombastic words and ex- 
pressions ... .” And Dr. Hurgronje adds, 
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“Here the only thing to be done by a 
translator is to try to give the reader an 
impression of the nonsensical original .. . .” 
(Indeed, Dr. Hurgronje’s “annotated” trans- 
lation is marked by frequent interpola- 
tions indicating the translator’s disgust at 
the “abominable” style of the Arabic origi- 
nal, and the result of his too-literal trans- 
lation is an English which is hardly Eng- 
lish at all—and certainly too involved to 
have been submitted to the President and 
Senate of the United States.) At any rate, 
the section of the Arabic text correspond- 
ing to Article XI in the English is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hurgronje, mere gibberish which 
did not belong in a treaty at all! 

The slight contrast 


Some idea of the difference between the 
Hurgronje translation (which Miller, Father 
Kenny, and Jackson claim to be free from 
the “errors” of the Barlow version) and 
the Barlow text is best conveyed, I think, 
by an article-by-article comparison. If, for 
instance, we compare the two translations 
of Article III, we get the following result: 

HURGRONJE VERSION: “Glory be to 
God! Declaration of the third article. We 
have agreed that if American Christians 
are traveling with a nation that is at war 
with the well-preserved Tripoli, and he 
[evidently the Tripolitan] takes [prisoners] 
from the Christian. enemies and from the 
American Christians with whom we are at 
peace [the Arabic sentence is here most con- 
fused], then he sets him [sic] free, neither 
he nor his goods shall be taken. Likewise, 
the Americans, when they take [literally 
‘bring’] ships of their enemies and there are 
on board people from Tripoli, they shall not 
take one of them nor their goods. Thus! 
[This word, occurring at the end of several 
articles, seems to take the place of a full 
stop.]” 

BARLOW VERSION: “Article 3. If 
any citizens, subjects or effects belonging 
to either party shall be found on board a 
prize vessel taken from an enemy by the 
other party, such citizens or subjects shall 
be at liberty, and the effects restored to the 
owners, 

It can readily be seen from this that the 
most striking difference between the two is 
not a difference in meaning, but in clarity 
and precision. Persons not knowing Arabic 
must accept Dr. Hurgronje’s word that the 
Arabi text is “abominable” and “confused,” 
but anyone knowing English must recognize 
that the Barlow version, when set next to 
the Hurgronje version, seems almost like a 
translation of the latter’s “English” into 
English! Barlow himself gives no sign of 
being confused. And he was there when 
the treaty was made. It is only in connec- 
tion with Article XI that any specific charge 
of substantial error is made against Barlow 
—and here the “evidence” is a portion of 
the Arabic text which is admittedly out of 
place in the treaty. It is on Dr. Hurgronje’s 
word that we must assign the error to the 
clerk or secretary who wrote out the treaty 
in Arabic. (Actually, no treaty between 
parties speaking different languages can be 
considered to be “in” one language or the 
other. There must be a meeting of the 


minds between the parties, and the Bar 
English text is evidence as to what 
of the responsible parties to the treaty 
derstood to be in it. Surely, Barlow, 
was there, knew more about the tre: 
than Dr. Hurgronje, who made a tran 
tion of the faulty Arabic document nearl 
century and a half later.) 

Editor Miller also cites the word of o 
James Leander Cathcart — who became — 
S. consul at Tripoli in 1799 — that the B 
low translation is “extremely erroneo 
Cathcart, who had had no part in the ne 
tiations pertaining to the 1797 treaty, ai 
who did not know Arabic, wrote this co’ 
ment on the cover-page of an Italian trat 
lation of the treaty.. How his word, bas: 
on the opinion of an unknown translate 
can be considered valid evidence in t 
matter is a mystery created entirely 
editor Miller, and I leave it to better sleu' 
than myself to solve! 


Some gentlemen of ‘radical leanings’ 
One further detail should be noted 
fore I go on to a necessarily brief disc 
sion of the larger issues involved. M 
H., Jackson, writer of the second reply to 
letter in America’s Correspondence col 
refers to the following comment of 
son Phelps Stokes in his recently publish 
work on Church and State in the Unit 
States: “The clause (Article XI) has oft 
been quoted by those who wish to de: 
that the United States as a government 
any special regard for the Christian re 
gion, but they have almost invariably fail 
to call attention to the fact that the trea’ 
was superseded, less than a decade lat 
by another “Treaty of Peace and Ami 
signed in Tripoli June 4, 1805, in whi 
the clause in question . . . is omitte 
Canon Stokes, as one who wishes to ass 
that the United States as a governme 
has a special regard for the Christian re 
gion, goes on to say that the second treat 
with its substitute clause reading: “As 
Government of the United States has in 
self no character of enmity against the la 
religion, or tranquility of Musselmen . . . 
is a “virtual repudiation of the negatiy 
statement in the original treaty... .” / 
a matter of fact, the wording of the 180 
treaty was changed in many respects fro: 
that of the 1797 treaty, but it is a straine 
interpretation to say that each change is 
repudiation of the previous treaty. Tk 
clause regarding religious differences in tk 
1805 treaty is not, logically speaking, it 
compatible with the corresponding claus 
in the 1797 treaty. (It may also be not 
worthy that Canon Stokes refers to Jo 
Barlow’s “radical” leanings, which, he say 
Barlow acquired from long residence i 
France. Canon Stokes neglects to mentio1 
however, that Barlow may have acquire 
some of his “radical” leanings from h 
acquaintanceship with another gentlema 
of “radical” leanings who had also sper 
some time in France, and who also ha 
strong ideas on separation of church “ 
state — Thomas Jefferson. Barlow and J 
ferson were in correspondence with one 2 
other during the period when Barlow 
negotiating the Tripolitan treaty.). 


How much vigilance? 
Obviously, the entire discussion of 


bject involves much more than a mere 
Rictty controversy over the origins of 
tain documents. The basic, under- 
ing question is this: Regardless of any 
iscrepancies in various versions of the 
ah and leaving aside the incidental 
uestion of whether the treaty should be 
tributed to the administration of the 
rst or the second President of the 
ited States—Is the declaration that “the 
‘overnment of the United States of 
erica is not in any sense founded on 
@ Christian Religion” @ sound or un- 
bund expression of the American prin- 
of separation of church and state? 
believe that it is a sound one, and en- 
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rely in keeping with the principle as it 


re expounded in detail by the two men. 


CHANNING CLUBS 
(Continued from page 22) 


ractical application of ideas 
Perhaps the most effective way to 
ake the existence of our Channing 
h ub known to the campus community 
s been an active participation of club 
mbers and particularly of club offi- 
s in campus activities and projects 
t fit in with our liberal religious ap- 
roach and constitute a practical appli- 
tion of the ideas we share. Thus 
Hing 1950 the Channing Club at the 
bs oY of California, Los Angeles, 
as been most active in a student council 
1 racial equality, dealing successfully 
4 h racial discrimination in some frater- 
ties and other student houses. At an- 
er campus our Channing Club, to- 
ether with other student organizations, 
yonsored and actively supported an 
jtercollegiate conference on problems 
© world peace. 
Social activities such as theater parties, 
ances or beach parties help to draw in 
2w members, and also strengthen the 
ersonal relationship between the mem- 
m It is planned to acquaint the 
tious clubs of the area with one an- 
her and also to bring them all together 
‘a combined meeting at least once 
uring a term. 
We have been greatly encouraged in 
t work by the fact that the American 
ian Association has seen fit to 
mnt some financial support for the 
in Los Angeles County where, due 
great distances between the va- 
is schools and the time involved in 
ting the clubs regularly, expenses run 
We may never be in the fortunate 
ition of the Roman Catholics with 
- well-established Newman Clubs, 
student-pastors on every 
pus and often with their own build- 
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who did most to make it a part of the 
fundamental law of the United States— 
Jefferson and Madison. It was only by 
virtue of a long, brilliant and hard-fought 
campaign that they succeeded in having 
the “no establishment of religion” clause 
incorporated into the First Amendment 
of the Constitution, over the opposition 
of those who believed that the Govern- 
ment of the United States ought to have 
a “special regard” for the Christian reli- 
gion. Their ideal of free competition 
among the devotees of all religions and 
creeds—including unbelievers as well as 
believers—was far from completely real- 
ized in their own day, and it is still not 
completely realized in ours. Courts, leg- 
islators, public officials and voters have 


ings. We look with a certain envy at 
the Methodists with their Wellesley 
Foundation or at the Hillel Foundation 
for Jewish students. Still it is certain 
that with greater interest on the part 
of our churches we can and must be able 
to help our youth to a more satisfying 
degree. 

Intensive work among students will 
also bring into our churches those 
younger members without whom the 
churches cannot grow. As it stands 
today, we still let down a_ potentially 
large number of young people of college 
age in need of liberal religion as long 
as we do not find ways and means to 
enlarge our work on a sound basis, 
financially, as well as pedagogically. I 
cannot find a better way to illustrate 
what liberal religion can mean to our 
students than by a quotation from a 
speech given at last year’s annual youth 
service by the representative of the 
Channing clubs. A veteran of World 
War II, Bob Melville, joined the First 
Unitarian Church only last year and is 
already shouldering responsibilities usu- 
ally left to older members. He asks 
why it is that students of today are 
playing a larger role in world affairs 
than ever before. 

His answer: 

“I am not sure I know, but a possible 
reason might be this. At college age 
youth is just learning about the problems 
of the world .. . and the solutions seem 
so simple. They feel sure they can 
succeed . . . and this is good in a way. 
Perhaps the method is wrong, but the 
new ideas, the impulse to do something 
about the problems now is good... . 

“But what happens to our students? 
They get married, acquire families, own 
property which must be protected, get 
jobs which are too good to risk losing, 
and thus enthusiasm dies. . . . This then 
is the job of Unitarian youth: not to 
become nae another stagnant human 
being . . . but to continue to speak and 


not been consistent in their devotion to 
the principle—making. it possible for 
America in its editorial of November 11 
to quote certain decisions which are in 
contradiction of the principle of Jefferson 
and Madison. On the other hand, the 
principle of Jefferson and Madison made 
it possible for the Supreme Court to up- 
hold the First Amendment in the Ever- 
son and McCollum cases, (even if they 
failed to apply it realistically in the 
former). 


In the last analysis, the American peo- 
ple as a whole must decide whether reli- 
gious freedom is worth the eternal vigil- 
ance which must be exercised for its pres- 
ervation. 


work for those things which they feel 
so strongly about in early life... . Our 
Unitarian church helps us to form our 
personal philosophy of life, it helps de- 
velop criteria for our thinking. But 
after we have thought, we must act.... 


“I feel the Channing Clubs are tre- 
mendously important. They give us a 
place to discover and discuss these prob- 
lems in a free atmosphere. As Unitarian 
youth we do not have predetermined 
conclusions or orthodoxy. We do not 
have a list of subjects we must not dis- 
cuss. As Unitarian youth we are free.” 


MEADVILLE 
(Continued from page 20) 


gan when the Meadville student body 
studied for an academic quarter each 
year at the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This plan obtained 
from 1913 to 1926. The students lived 
in a dormitory purchased by the School 
for the purpose and is still in use as a 
Meadville men’s dormitory. When the 
School finally moved to Chicago in 1926 
and augmented its class work with Uni- 
versity courses, it began wholeheartedly 
to meet the scholarly standards of the 
University. With the federation of the 
faculty and the development of the new 
curriculum, these standards are secured. 
Meadville offers its students the finest 
available theological and professional 
training for the ministry. What was sym- 
bolized as a hope in 1929 when the 
academic building and library were 
erected at the University of Chicago, has 
now become an actuality. Unitarians, 
who have held to their ancient convic- 
tions that the mind and the heart should 
not be separated, will rejoice that the 
Meadville Theological School and the 
University of Chicago have brought the 
full works of the mind to critical and 
constructive service of our free faith. 
25 


NEWS 


Jefferson Memorial Church dedicated 


The first church ever dedicated as a me- 
morial to Thomas Jefferson is the Unitarian 
church at Charlottesville, Va., (Rev. Mal- 
colm Read Sutherland, Jr.) which was form- 
ally opened in special ceremonies between 
April 1 and 8. 

A memorial program was printed by the 
church, covering all the events of the week. 
On April 1, Dr. John Howland Lathrop 
(minister of the Church of the Saviour in 
Brooklyn) preached the sermon: “Western 
Democracy and the Kingdom of God.” On 
April 2, 8, and 4, a convocation of Uni- 
tarian ministers of the Middle Atlantic States 
region was held, with addresses by leading 
liberals, visits to Monticello, the University 
of Virginia and Ash Lawn. The Monday 
address was by Professor M. J. Demerath of 
the Institute for Research in Social Sciences 
of the University of North Carolina: “The 
Relation of Liberal Institutions to Com- 
munity Conflict.” On Tuesday, a luncheon 
was held in honor of Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, President of the AUA, who later spoke 
on “Keeping Our Perspective as Unitarian 
Ministers.” The Wednesday session was a 
symposium on “The Problems and Oppor- 
tunities of Unitarianism in the South,” with 
participation by Rev. Richard Henry, minis- 
ter of the Knoxville Unitarian church; Rev. 
Marvin Palmerlee, minister of the Richmond 
Unitarian church; and Rev. Malcolm Suther- 
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land. This was followed with an address by 
J. Ray Shute, mayor of Monroe, N. C., and 
chairman of the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Monroe. j 

The actual dedication of the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Memorial Unitarian Church took 
place at 8 p. m., on April 8 with impressive 
ceremonies. Participating were Professor 
Floyd N. House, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the new church; Col. Sidman D. 
Pool, chairman of the Building Committee; 
Professor Stanislaus Makielski, architect of 
the church; Edward Van Laer, the contrac- 
tor; W. H. Martin, general superintendent; 
Earl Leake, master builder; Rev. John 
MacKinnon, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Wilmington, Del.; Rev. Gerald 
Weary, minister of the North Shore Uni- 
tarian Society, Port Washington, N. Y. and 
regional president of the UMA; Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, director, Unitarian Regional Head- 
quarters, N. Y. C.; Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, 
minister emeritus, Thomas Jefferson Uni- 
tarian Church; and Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 
The prayer of dedication was offered by Dr. 
Foote, and Dr. Eliot delivered the dedica- 
tion sermon: “Regaining the Road _ that 
Leads to Peace.” 

The dedicatory week closed with the Sun- 
day morning service, April 8, at which Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote spoke to the congrega- 
tion on “A Free Church for Free Men.” 


Ministers of the Middle Atlantic States Unitarian Council attending the dedication 


of the Thomas Jefferson Unitarian Church in Charlottesville are shown occupying 
the first two rows at special ceremonies, while on the platform, left to right, are Rev. 
Dale DeWitt, regional director; Rev. Malcolm R. Sutherland, Jr., minister of the new 
church; Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, author of Thomas Jefferson: Champion of Religious 
Freedom, Advocate of Christian Morals, editor of The Jefferson Bible, etc.; and Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Association. 
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Action Committees. 


Professor Flyod N. House, center, 
has been chairman of the Board of T: 
tees of the Thomas Jefferson Unita 
Church in Charlottesville since the fou 
ing of the organization, is congratula 
by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
the American Unitarian Association d 
ing dedicatory ceremonies in April, wh 
Rev. Malcolm Read Sutherland, Jr., 
ister of the new church, shows 
pleasure. 


EMERGENCY FEPC: Rev. Ethe 
Brown, chairman of the Committee of 
tarians for a federal FEPC, and for 30 ye 
minister of the Harlem Unitarian Ch 
urged President Truman recently, in a te 
gram signed by 29 members of the Co 
mittee’s National Policy Board, “to issue 
the earliest possible date an executive or 
creating an emergency FEPC, with stra 
powers of enforcement.” The telegr. 
agreed with the President’s often taken stz 
that “fundamental to our free way of life 
the right to employment on the basis 
ability alone without bias because of ra 
religion, or color,” and went on to say 
“in these troubled times our domes 
policies take on added global significan 
We must assure the watchful peoples of # 
world that we practice as well as prof 
democracy at home.” The Committee 
Unitarians for a federal FEPC is a natio: 
committee having Policy Board members 
27 states in the four geographical areas 
the United States. 


UNITARIANS FOR FEPC — PENNS 
VANIA: “We, the Unitarian ministers 
Pennsylvania, believe the vast majority 
Pennsylvania Unitarian laymen will wa 
to support the effort of the State Council 
a Pennsylvania FEPC to secure the ena 
ment by this session of the Legislature of 
adequate measure to prohibit discriminati 
in employment on account of race, cre€ 
color or national origin. . . .” began a dé 
laration by seven Pennsylvania ministers 
cently: Rev. Harvey Swanson, Rev, 
Robert Smudski, Rev. John E. Evans, 
I. J. Domas, Rev. Harry B. Scholefield, 
Max Daskam, Rev. Irving R. Murray. 
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60 Unitarian churches have So 


IVITIES BUILDING DEDICATED: 
First Unitarian Church of St. Louis 
ev. Thaddeus B. Clark) recently dedi- 
a $45,000 building for the social and 
ational activities of both adults and 
ren. Said the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
church’s 500 members voted to name 
building “Eliot House,’ after William 
reenleaf Eliot, founder of the First Uni- 
rian church here in 1835, and founder as 
of Washington University, Mary Insti- 
and the Mission Free School. The 
ding, which was formerly a dwelling, 
completely remodeled, with members 

e congregation doing much of the final 
ing and decorating. The Rev. Dr. 
artis W. Reese, president of the Western 
nitarian Conference and dean of Abraham 


incoln Center, a settlement house project 
Chicago, gave the dedication address.” 


RTICLE INTO PAMPHLET: Recently 
1 article by Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, 
iginally published in The Friends Intel- 
gencer, has been reprinted as a pamphlet 
ith the title, “Every Parent A Teacher,” 
y the International Association of Religious 
sience Churches in Los Angeles. Mr. 
jhnson’s article, now become a pamphlet, 
as called “The Ministry of Teaching.” His 
eture during the week of Philadelphia 
early Meeting was a somewhat expanded 
etsion of the above article. The event 
as sponsored by the Religious Education 
ommittees of the two Philadelphia Yearly 
leetings.” In presenting it, the publisher 
ys, “Within this article is a challenge, 
ad within the Parent-Child-Church Pro- 
ram every parent will find usable, instruc- 
ve and inspiring ideas to meet this chal- 
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[(EMORIAL TO DR. BAKER: An inter- 
itional university seminar on general edu- 
ition has been proposed recently as a me- 
orial to Dr. Everett Moore Baker, late 
ean of students at M. I. T., Unitarian 
inister and leader. Dr. Maxwell H. Gold- 
stg, member-at-large of the general as- 
mbly of the World University Service, 
iggested the seminar in memory of Dr. 
aker, who was president of the W. U. S. 
the time of his death; a recommendation 
at such a course be set up has been sent 
the W. U. S. office in Geneva. 


‘EM: Rev, George W. Marshfield, who 
as installed on January 24 as minister of 
.¢ Church of Our Father in Ottawa, moved 
Ottawa from Minneapolis, Minn., where 
= had been for three years minister to Uni- 

and Universalist students. A parson- 
e for the new minister has been purchased 


Billings Bridge, a suburb of Ottawa. 


TION PULPIT: While Rev. Preston 
of Peoples Church in Chicago 
his vacation in South America last 
Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin (Unitarian 
of Fort Wayne) took over his pulpit. 
urch broadcasts its entire service over 
from 11 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 
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The Houlton, Me., Unitarian Church Orchestra is shown giving its second public 
performance. The “Vesper Musical” was described by the Houlton Pioneer Times 
as showing “a professional quality.” 


SYMPHONY IN HOULTON: When the 
Unitarian Church Orchestra of Houlton, 
Me., presented its second Vesper Musical 
recently, an audience of 180 people was 
present for this second concert—which seems 
to indicate that the 150 who had heard the 
previous concert in January liked what they 
heard. The orchestra, which concentrates 
on light symphonic music, has also grown. 
By the time of the second concert, 10 mem- 
bers had been added to the original group 
of 20 who met with their director, Mr. 
Emmons Robinson; and the initiator of the 


project, Rev. J. Robert Bath, for their first 
rehearsal last November. Said Mr. Bath in 
a statement to the Register: “The value of 
such an organization to a church does not 
need to be explained to religious liberals. 
In our orchestra, half are Unitarians, the 
others range from Christian Scientists to 
Roman Catholics—no creedal tests here! .. . 
It is our hope that the general public will 
catch on a bit that a church should be a 
place where people do together the things 
they like to do, such as worship sensibly 
and play musical instruments.” 


ed 
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When the First Parish Church of Pembroke, Mass. (Unitarian, Rev. Lawrence 
Jaffa) gave a church fund dinner recently, the South Shore Weekly Mirror, a picture 
newspaper with circulation of 4,000 families, carried a series of photographs of the 
event. The one reproduced above shows members of the committee, serving dessert. 
Front row: Mrs. Louise Clark, Mrs. Beatrice Farmer, Mrs. Jean Gassett, Mrs. Alene 
Merrill; back row: William Rainey, Charles Gassett, John R. Farmer, Richard Ham- 
mond and Wilfred Clarke. 
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news 


Joint Unitarian-Universalist Commission 
on Church Union sums up progress 


The Joint Unitarian-Universalist Commis- 
sion on Church Union adopted the follow- 
ing statement as summing up the challenge 
and aim of the Joint Commission: 


We are charged with the responsibility 
of developing a comprehensive plan for 
the federal union of all administrative 
and service agencies of the Universalist 
Church of America and the American 
Unitarian Association and all of their 
affiliated organizations above the level 
of the parish churches. This task is 
far too great to be accomplished by 
our Joint Commission alone. We can 
only succeed if we elicit and engage 
the ablest leadership of both move- 

' ments in every field of our common 
faith and work. Indeed, this task was 
assigned to us “in cooperation with 
the officers of both organizations and 
affiliated organizations.” 


"In ‘a far greater sense this task 
transcends the religious institutions 
and movements we serve. For these 
institutions and movements are only 
our distinctive answers to the basic 
needs of free men everywhere for the 
discriminations and the powers of a 
universal, life-affirming, world-affirm- 
ing ethics, for religious faith and fel- 
lowship and culture adequate to sus- 
tain, renew and bear creatively forward 
this universal ethics, and to fulfill it in 
the common life of man. 


We cannot possibly succeed in our 
task unless we see steadily beyond our 
existing institutions and movements 
the profound need of man for this 
higher ethics, this more commanding 
vision, this deeper culture and _ self- 
discipline, this wider and more _ in- 
tegrated fellowship, which can only 
arise from a more prophetic, a more 
comprehending religious faith, unless 
in all the work of this Commission we 
find together ways to bend our united 
resources to the more perfect aware- 
ness and fulfillment of this common 
need of man; unless we freely wel- 
come to full cooperation all men and 
movements which feel this need and 
wish to share with us in its fulfillment. 


In fulfillment of this purpose, the Joint 
Commission is bending its efforts toward the 
preparation of a plan of union which not 
only will suffice for the needs of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist denominations, but 
which will transcend all existing institutions. 
It nevertheless continues to recognize that 
the mandate under which it operates is point 
8 of the resolution adopted at the Biannual 
Conferences of 1949: 

“... the appointment of a representa- 
tive Commission on ‘(Church Union, 
which shall in cooperation with the 
officers of both organizations and all 
affiliated organizations: 

a. Develop a comprehensive plan for 
the federal union of all admin- 
istrative and service agencies 
and all affiliated organizations 
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above the level of the parish 
churches; 

b. Develop a comprehensive educa- 
tional program toward this end 
on all levels, including the parish 
churches; 

c. Submit this plan and program to 
the General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist Church. of 
America at their respective 
meetings in 1951, or as soon 
thereafter as possible.” 


The Joint Commission was organized in 
December and held its first Sessions on Dec. 
6-7, with twelve members of the fourteen 
present. The Commission reconvened on Feb. 
27-28, with thirteen members present. Over 
each two-day period it has held five sessions. 
It will reconvene again on April 16 and 17. 

Scope of the work of the Commission may 
be judged from the activity of the sub-com- 
mittees, all of which are expected to have 
reports prepared for the April meetings: 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Rey. Edna 
Bruner, Misses Hewitt and Robertson; AUY- 
UYF: Collier, Hopper, and MacPherson; 
PUBLICATIONS: Zeigler, Marshall, Olson, 
and Pullman; MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS: Pennington and Lewis; NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCES: Pennington 
and Reamon; MINISTRY AND FELLOW- 
SHIP: Pennington and Bruner; REGIONAL 
AND STATE ORGANIZATIONS: Scott, 
Marshall; FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION: 
Lewis, Olson, Scott; WOMEN’S GROUPS: 
Misses Hewitt and Robertson; MEN’S 
GROUPS: Greeley and Scott; FINANCE: 
Lewis and MacPherson; CHURCH EXTEN- 
SION AND MAINTENANCE: Olson, Scott, 
and Lewis; SERVICE PROJECTS: Pullman, 
MacPherson, Greeley; INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS: Pullman, MacPherson, 
and Greeley; COMPREHENSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM: Olson. 

The fifteen committees listed above are 
each preparing plans for a federated effort 
in the respective field in consultation with 
existing department leaders and denomina- 
tional leaders and other experts; or else co- 
operating with leaders of independent aux- 
iliary organizations. 

The interim executive committee under 
the chairmanship of William R. Greeley 
meets frequently in Boston and guides the 
overall project. He and Dr. Scott serve also 
as a legal technicalities committee em- 
powered to meet legal questions as they 
arise. George Marshall, Albert Zeigler, and 
Dr. Scott serve as a public relations com- 
mittee to issue statements of progress from 
time to time in order to inform the fellow- 
ships of accomplishment or of issues of great 
importance, 

The Joint Commission is anxious to share 
the experience of the entire liberal fellow- 
ship and welcomes all suggestions and 
advice which may be of help to it. It recog- 
nizes that federal union can only come as it 


represents the united will and best thoug 
of both fellowships. It has been impress 
by the large areas of common effort in whi 
the two fellowships are already prepared 
greater union, and it faces the mand 
given it with realistic optimism, 

Membership on the Joint Commission 
as follows: 

UNIVERSALIST CHURCH REPR 
SENTATION: Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Ca 
ton, N. Y.; Miss Florence Hewitt, Po 
mouth, N. H.; Dr. Carl Olson, Minneapo: 
Dr. E. C. Reamon, Syracuse; Dr. C. L. Sce 
Boston; Rev. Albert Zeigler, Somervi 
Mass.; and Rev. Robert MacPherson, Cle 
land. 

UNITARIAN REPRESENTATION: 
liam Roger Greeley, Boston; Rev. Willis 
W. Lewis, Portsmouth; Rev. Geo. N. Ma 
shall, Plymouth, Mass.; Dr. Leslie T. Pe 
nington, Chicago; Dr. Tracy M. Pullma 
Detroit; Miss Helen Robertson, Providence} 
and Leon Hopper, Seattle, Washington. 

The Joint Commission is organized 
follows: chairman, Rev. Tracy M. Pullma 
D.D.; vice chairmen, William Roger Greele 
and Rey. Carl Olson, D.D.; secretary, Re 
Edna P. Bruner. 


UNITARIAN AUTHOR SPEAKS: Re 
Pierre van Paassen, noted Unitarian minis 
and internationally famous author of Dai 
of our Years, Earth Could Be Fair, Jere 
salem Calling!, etc., will occupy the pulp 
of the Community Church of Boston, S$ 
day morning, May 20, at John Hancod 
Hall, speaking on the subject: “Man’s Co 
dition Today.” Mr. van Paassen’s appearand 
is timed to synchronize with the opening da 
of the official May Meetings of the America 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Donald Lathro 
minister of Community Church, told 
Register. 


ALBERT HAGUE SPENCE 


Rev. Albert Hague Spence, 76, of Welles 
ley, died at his home on February 1 
after a brief illness. He had lived in Welles 
ley since his retirement from the Uni 
tarian ministry 25 years ago. Born in Need 
ham, Mr. Spence was graduated fror 
Meadville Theological Seminary and Har 
vard Divinity School. He was ordained 
King’s Chapel by Edward Everett Hale ane 
was also married by Dr. Hale. In suce 
ing years Mr. Spence held pastorates a 
Barnstable, Somerville, and Medfield, Massa 
chusetts and Montpelier, Vermont, and wa 
dearly loved by all his parishoners. Hi: 
took extension work at both Tufts Colleg 
and Chicago University, receiving at th 
latter institution the highest praise fe 
scholastic achievements, previously atta 
by only one other student there. 

The funeral service, which took place ¢ 
February 20, was private—as was his wish 
the officiating clergyman being Rev. Samu 
C. Beane of Salem, a retired college chu 
of both Meadville and Harvard. Mr. Beai 
stated that he was present at the Spen 
home not as a minister but as a friend. 
Spence leaves only his wife, Mrs. Ma 
Taylor Spence, and a sister, Mrs. 
Tisdale of Needham. 
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ITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST RELA- 
ONS: The trend of the times seems 
0 indicate that liberals should get closer 
ogether, and this trend was furthered 
t the White House Conference by the 
nitarian and Universalist youth there. 
They sat together at plenary sessions, 
thatted together between sessions and 
saw Washington” together, at least to 
he extent of getting downtown a couple 
#f times for meals. They also voted to- 
yether on the important separation of 
urch and state issue (reported in the 
anuary Register) and were glad to see 
he liberal view win. Left to right are: 
rst row, Anne Hersey, Universalist 
Youth Fellowship; Marjorie Vaughan, 
AUY; Sue Prichard, AUY; second row, 
jcott Allen, AUY; Ralph Graner, AUY; 
harles Collier, UYF; the Rev. Paul B. 
enniges, Director, AUY; and Richard 
Drinon, UYF. 


SPITE OF OPPOSITION: The Knox- 
fille, Tenn., Unitarian church has purchased 
large house in the University of Tennesee 
lrea to use for church purposes until a 
building can be erected on the proposed 
hurch site. This purchase was necessary 
ecause orthodox opposition to Unitarianism 
brevented the Knoxville group from renting 
eeded facilities. Reports indicate that the 
w church is vigorous and growing rapidly 
Inder the leadership of Rev. Richard Henry. 


LOOKING BOTH WAYS: All Souls Church 
)Unitarian—Rev. Alfred J. N. Henriksen) of 
Augusta, Me., is now in its 125th Anniver- 
Year. The following statement saluted 
ine year’s opening: “In year 1826, one 
after the founding of the American 
nitarian Association our Augusta church 
yas formed. We are entering on our one 
undred and twenty-fifth year this week be- 
lause of the labor and devotion of several 
nerations of men and women of independ- 
at thought. To build and maintain a truly 
beral church in a small community was 
an easy task. Yet they did so and 
supported it through the years. And 
it is our privilege to contribute of our- 
es and our substance to the strengthen- 
ng of All Souls Church of Augusta. The 
ure, of our support will determine what 
likely happen to our church in the next 
hundred and twenty-five years!” 


we 
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SERMON OF THE »MONTH: Two 
churches have recently announced a new 
“sermon of the month” publication service 
for their members. At the First Unitarian 
Church of Portland, Ore. (Rev. Richard 
Steiner), the project has been undertaken 
by the Women’s Alliance in response to 
numerous requests for copies of sermons. 
The outstanding sermon of each month is 
chosen by a committee, and copies are 
mailed to recipients on a subscription basis 
for the series (September to June). A 
similar plan is being followed in the First 
Parish in Plymouth, Mass. (Rev. George N. 
Marshall), where financing of the project 
is divided between the regular church budg- 
et and the Alliance and other church 
groups. Says Mr. Marshall: “We can ac- 
count for seven people directly tied in to 
the church as a result of one sermon. They 
have joined, put children in our school, and 
asked for contribution envelopes even before 
attending!” 


NEW HUMANIST PRESIDENT: Lloyd 
L. Morain of Boston, executive and director 
in several New England and Mid-Western 
business corporations and one of the 
founders of the Humanist Fellowship of Bos- 
ton, was elected president of the American 
Humanist Association at its recent annual 
meeting in Chicago. He succeeds Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, dean of Abraham Lincoln Center 
in Chicago and pioneer leader in American 
Humanism. Harold R. Rafton, president of 
the Boston Fellowship was chosen second 
vice president of the Association. 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE: The American Unitarian Association booth was 
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FIRST CHURCH HOME: In its fourth 
year of activity, the Unitarian Church of 
Charlotte, N. C., is preparing to build its 
first church home. Plans for the pro- 
posed building (architect's drawing of 
which apears above) are nearing comple- 
tion. The estimated cost is $28,000. 
Substantial assistance is being given from 
the loan funds of the AUA. Over $5,000 
of the ultimate goal of $8,000 in local 
giving has already been raised. With 
the architects working on the final de- 
tailed drawings for the functionally de- 
signed building, construction is expected 
to be underway by early summer. 


LEOMINSTER ADVANCE: A local news- 
paper recently called the attention of its 
readers to the growing strength of the 208- 
year-old First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) of Leominster, Mass. Said the paper: 
“The society observed its 200th aniversary 
on September 19, 1943. Since that event 
there has been a net gain of 170 in member- 
ship and the church school has doubled.” 


a favorite meeting-place for American Unitarian Youth delegates between sessions 
of the White House Conference. In this picture Marjorie Vaughan of Northborough, 


‘Mass. is raising a question about a statement in the statistical report she has in her 


hands. Those offering their comments are, from left to right, Ralph Graner, Cleve- 
land; Scott Allen, Arlington, Va.; and Sue Prichard, Nashua, N. H. Incidentally, the 
Beacon Press materials displayed at the booth caught the attention of many of the 
five thousand delegates present at the Convention. Many stopped to inspect the 
materials and pick up free pamphlets on the Unitarian method of education. 
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Unitarian missionaries labor successfully in 
New England; old church shows new strength 


Unitarians are busy doing missionary 
work in New England. After standing by 
and watching liberal churches close, seeing 
former Unitarian meeting houses become 
synagogues and _ orthodox Protestant 
churches, some Unitarians decided some- 
thing should be done about it. Why, they 
asked, should we spend time and money 
forming new churches, while we stand by 
and see old ones close? 

For example: a year ago people were ask- 
ing themselves if it was not time to close the 
First Unitarian Church of Whitman, Mass. 
The original founders of the church in 1888 
had all passed from the scene, and too few 
had remained with the church for it to pay 
its own way or have a full-time minister — it 
could barely scrape together enough money 
to keep its part-time student minister. 

The Ministers’ Association of the Ply- 
mouth and Bay Conference became aware of 
the situation, and appointed a committee of 
three to investigate. Mr. Charles Lawrence 
of Kingston, chairman; Rev. Lawrence Jaffa 
of Pembroke and Rev. Hermon Lion of Dux- 
bury were chosen. They visited Whitman, 
talked with members of the church and 
examined the church property. They found 
a reliable core of active members, and over 
100 Unitarians in the town of 8,600, accord- 
ing to a recent religious census. The church 
had good faciliites, but was sadly in need of 
repair — painting, plumbing, plastering, re- 
leading of stained glass windows. 

They found hope. And so they recom- 
mended to the Plymouth and Bay Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Churches: (1) that the 
Conference raise $400 to help the Whitman 
church, $200 to be used to supplement the 
minister's salary and $200 to be used for 
needed repairs; (2) that with the full at- 
tending support of the Conference, the 
Whitman church hold a welcome reception 
for the new minister; (3) that work parties 
be organized from the churches to go over 
to Whitman and help in needed repairs. To 
supply leadership in this undertaking, the 
committee secured Charles W. Eddis, re- 
cently president of American Unitarian 
Youth and now in second year at Harvard 
Divinity School, as student minister of the 
church. He has moved down from Cam- 
bridge to Pembroke, near Whitman, in order 
to be nearby and devote time to building up 
the church. 

What progress has been made under this 
program? The Whitman Unitarian church 
reports an average congregation of 17 on 
Sundays, an estimated increase of 25 per 
cent over a year ago, 13 active pupils in 
the Sunday School, an active Women’s 
Alliance, and several successful fund-raising 
events this year, including a salvage drive 
and two church suppers. A regular weekly 
newsletter keeps everyone informed of parish 
activities, and has aroused new interest in 
the church. A youth group is being started. 
A cesspool has been built, largely with the 
volunteer labor of Whitman Unitarians. The 
Wayside Pulpit has been painted, and 
carries a weekly message of liberalism to the 
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town’s people. Plans are under way for 
family nights at the church. 

In addition, the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference has already raised over $350 of its 
$400 goal for the church. The reception 
for Mr. Eddis attracted the largest attend- 
ance the church has seen in some time, with 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot as key speaker, 
Mrs. William L. McKinney of Bridgewater 
as Plymouth and Bay Conference president, 
13 ministers and over 150 Universalists and 
Unitarians present. 

There is still much to be done before it 
can be said that the Whitman Unitarian 
church is back on its feet. More Unitarians 
and new people will have to become active 
in the church. More money will have to be 
raised in Whitman to make the church self- 
supporting. The church needs $1,800 for 
repainting outside, and to save the stained 
glass windows from destruction, funds 
which it must begin raising this year. But 
as long as Unitarians do not stand or fall 
alone, as long as one is sustained by others 
when he is weak, and holds up others when 
he is strong, there is hope for Whitman. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference is not 
stopping there. It is seeking other places 
where the liberal church is weak. The Uni- 
tarian church in Green Harbor, Mass., is its 
next project. The Green Harbor church is 
a summer church. It has not been used for 
several years, and will soon cease to belong 
to the Unitarians if they do not use it. The 
church building is in need of repairs, and 
some cleaning up, too. 

The Conference is exploring the possi- 
bility of supporting Rev. Aaron S. Gilmartin 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana, as summer minis- 
ter, supplying him with needed funds, and 
supporting him with Conference members 
to attend the Green Harbor church on Sun- 
days, and supply the labor needed for the 
repairs and cleaning up. 

In short, Unitarians in this part of New 
England are finding in themselves a new 
missionary zeal, and a new group spirit, 
determined that the torch of liberalism shall 
not shine or fade in any place unheeded by 
others, but that all shall join together for 
the welfare and growth of each. 


CONFERENCE MEETING: As this issue 
goes to press, the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference is launching its 99th annual meet- 
ing, with conference headquarters at the 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, Ill. Four 
days of lectures, business sessions, work 
groups, and planned and informal luncheons 
and dinners center around the problems of 
building interest in local churches, problems 
facing Unitarianism as a whole, and those 
facing the world at large. Officers of the 
Western Unitarian Conference are Dr. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, Dr. E. Burdette Backus, Rev. 
Randall S. Hilton, and Mr. Herbert E. Clap- 
ham. The program committee is made up 
of Dr. Homer A. Jack; Rev. Randall S. Hil- 
ton, Dr. James Luther Adams, Mrs. R. D. 
Jessup, and Mr. Malcolm S. Knowles. 


Stacking crates of clothing for Europ 
outside the First Federated church (U 
tarian) of Winnipeg, Canada. Rev. 
M. Petursson, minister of the church, 
shown at the right. The boxes shown a 
a few of the 180 shipped to Europe re 
cently by the Unitarian Service Commi 
tee of Canada. 


RELIGION AND WORLD CRISIS: In Sa 
Francisco recently, religious leaders of 1 
Protestant and Jewish congregations unite 
in issuing a statement on behalf of worl 
peace. The statement reaffirms the commo 
belief of the various denominations in th 
possibility of peace, the brotherhood of ma 
and the principle that whatever men o 
nations sow, that they shall reap; an 
further warns that “insofar as we forge 
ignore or betray these truths, we fail one an 
other and are under the judgment of Go 
and answerable to Him.” Based on thes 
considerations, the statement submits si 
recommendations for a peace policy. Se 
mons on the subject were delivered from th 
various pulpits on the same weekend ang 
the statement released on the following 
Monday. Rev. Harry C. Meserve, ministe! 
of San Francisco’s First Unitarian Church 
was among the religious leaders partici 
pating. 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR: The First Churck 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass. (Unitarian — Rev 
Alexander St.-Ivanyi) reports that its budget 
was recently balanced and old debts paid fo: 
the first time in many years. Nineteen new 
members were taken into the church, witk 
still more signifying their intention of join- 
ing. In the Fall the parish entertained the 
University of Life lectures, sponsored by the 
Protestant churches of Jamaica Plain. “The 
Need for Protestant Cooperation,” was the 
theme of the lectures, and ers were 
Dr. Frederick Meek of Old South Church. 
Boston; Rev. Herbert Koontz (Methodist). 
Douglas MacIntosh (Congregationalist ) a 
Dr. St.-Ivanyi. 


MEMORIAL LIGHT: Lights now shine 
by night on the steeple of the First 
church of Fitchburg, Mass. (Univ: 
Unitarian; Rev. Gilbert A. Potter). 
lighting is a gift from the Women’s Brane 
Alliance in memory of Dr. Howard A. Peas 
minister of the church for 26 years. 


4 owing is the full text of each resolu- 
n received by the Business Committee 
days or more prior to the Annual 
g, with only minor verbal correc- 
‘The psolutions have been grouped 
discussion under the three cus- 
nary headings and have been arranged 
that two or more bearing upon the same 
ibject are in sequence. Proposals for 
ges in substance, rather than mere 
‘where such changes seem to the Busi- 
ss Committee necessary or desirable, ap- 
ear immediately following the resolution 
group of resolutions affected. 

| The Committee wishes to emphasize that 
[ resses no recommendation for or 
zainst the scheduling or adoption of any 
solution by proposing, or failing to pro- 
yse, a change in text. 


Denominational Affairs 


1. DRAFT EXEMPTIONS FOR 
_ MINISTERS AND THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS 


WHEREAS: The present Selective Service 
Act exempts ministers and theological stu- 
s from the requirement of military 
ice, and 

“WHEREAS: Whatever our individual feel- 
ags about a national draft and its use are, 
recognize that Unitarianism has always 
maintained that the clergy should not be a 
ass of special privilege under law; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the de- 
omination urge Unitarian ministers and 
he erica students not to claim exemption 
m military service on the basis of being 
Baged in ministerial work or theological 
ra fining; an 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Ameri- 
an Unitarian Association calls upon Con- 
(ress to amend the Selective Service Act 
jo exclude exemptions for ministers and 
theological students. 
_ Submitted by Peter Raible of 
Berkeley, California (member, First 
Unitarian Church of Dallas, Texas) 


1. DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 
AS TO EXISTENCE OF 
UNITARIANISM 


WHEREAS: There are many people who 
ither join nor attend a church because 
do not subscribe to the cause of other 
igious bodies, and there are many indivi- 
als who are members of churches with 
nose doctrines they do not agree, but hav- 
g a desire for some form of spiritual en- 
ht enment know of no alternative but to 
fend so-called orthodox churches; 


EFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
th cms meeting of the American Uni- 
‘ian Association request the appointment 
a national commission to formulate a 
aga to further awareness of all people 
s to BW Wie existence of Unitarianism so that 
no & have the innate desire may know 
type of religious philosophy they 
" seeking is presently available; and that 
bho 


th a commission provide the individual 
tarian churches with a series of sugges- 
s and aids which might be used in 


ig 
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Resolutions for Annual Meeting, 1951 


accomplishing the purpose of this resolution. 
Submitted by the Social Action 
Committee of the Unitarian 
Church of Arlington, Virginia 


8. UNITARIAN ADVANCE 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the delegates at- 
tending the 126th annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association create a 
commission on finance to appraise the finan- 
cial policy of the Association with reference 
to the investment of funds held in trust by 
the Association for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether more funds may be allocat- 
ed to Unitarian advance through the grant- 
ing of larger loans for the building and 
completion of new churches; 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That such 
a commission on finance be elected from the 
floor of the Annual Meeting and that the 
commission consist of nine members, of 
which only three have been, or are officers 
within the Association; and 


BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That the An- 
nual Meeting appropriate sufficient funds for 
the work of such a commission, that the 
commission be instructed to complete this 
study within one year and that its findings 
and recommendations shall be reported and 
acted upon at the 127th annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


Submitted by the Social Action 
Committee of the Unitarian 
Church of Arlington, Virginia 


4. DENOMINATIONAL PLANNING 
COUNCIL 


WHEREAS: A Denominational Planning 
Council was gathered on or about June 23, 
1949, composed of representatives of the 
American Unitarian Association, American 
Unitarian Youth, General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, Unitarian Ministers 
Association, Unitarian Service Committee, 
Inc., United Unitarian Appeal, and AUA 
Regional Councils, and 


WHEREAS: The Commission on By-laws of 
the American Unitarian Association origi- 
nally suggested that the Denominational 
Planning Council be given official status in 
the by-laws of the Association but later 
withdrew that suggestion because of the 
feelings of many Unitarians that said Coun- 
cil could function better if it were not for- 
mally established by any one of its con- 
stituent members; 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the American Uni- 
tarian Association in its 126th annual meet- 
ing assembled urge those organizations now 
represented on the Denominational Plan- 
ning Council and their respective representa- 
tives to take prompt steps to formulate a 
more definite and lasting organizational 
structure on the basis of which the De- 
nominational Planning Council may be as- 
sured of future existence and increased use- 
fulness to the denomination. 


Submitted by Charles S. Bolster, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Problems in Democracy 


5. HALTING INFLATION 

WHEREAS: Inflation is the most seriuus 
threat now facing our civilization and we 
believe its continuance will ultimately prove 
disastrous to our nation, and 

WHEREAS: Effective measures can be 
taken toward halting this serious threat; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 

American Unitarian Association in its 126th 

annual meeting assembled petition the Presi- 

dent of the United States and the national 

Congress to effect at once the following: 

1. Curb credit by the use of present facili- 
ties or enact measures as will achieve this 
result. 

2. Levy high enough taxes to put our de- 
fense effort on a pay-as-we-go basis. 

8. Increase production of civilian goods by 
allocating to private industry materials in 
as great quantities as possible. 

4, Regulate inventories of finished products. 

5. If the aforesaid measures prove ineffec- 
tive, inaugurate price control and ration- 
ing and appropriate sufficient funds to 
enforce these laws. 

Submitted by Dr. Albert L. Lindel, 
Discussion Leader, The Forum, 
First Unitarian Church of St. Louis 
Suggested change: Substitute “a” for 

“the” as the third word in the first WHEREAS 

clause. 


6. CORRUPTION IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


WHEREAS: There is a very general feeling 
and conviction in the nation today that our 
democratic institutions are at present 
threatened by greater dangers both within 
and without than at any time since the war 
between the States, and 

WHEREAS: There have recently been 
alarming disclosures of political immorality, 
and even criminality, in the public life of 
the country on all levels; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: By the 
American Unitarian Association in its 126th 
annual meeting assembled, that it call upon 
our leaders and all our people to reaffirm 
and maintain the moral foundations of our 
democracy as the paramount condition for 
defending it from all dangers and attacks, 
lest the kinds of disaster and the decadence 
which have befallen many another nation 
in the past and in the present bring us to a 
state of national decay, 

And that it especially call upon the honor- 
able and patriotic men in public life who 
constitute the great majority to join in im- 
pressing on all our people the supreme need 
of personal honor and realization of the 
truth that by no means all kinds of conduct 
which are not prohibited by law are honor- 
able or decent, 

And that our democracy cannot survive 
unless, prior to all forms of personal, sec- 
tional or class interest, we maintain the 
priority of the interest and welfare of the 
nation as a whole. 

Submitted by Rev. Franklin Zeiger, 
Melrose, Massachusetts 

Suggested change: See suggested change 

below No. 7. 


7. FEDERAL CRIME COMMISSION 
wHEREAS: The investigation by the Ke- 
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fauver Committee of the United States 
Senate has revealed shocking interconnec- 
tions at all levels between public officials 
and criminals, and 

wueEREAS: The peril to government and 
the people because of these conditions is 
great; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 126th 
annual meeting urge upon the Congress of 
the United States that a permanent federal 
crime commission with powers of subpoena 
be created and that organizations of citi- 
zens work to assure continuing local investi- 
gative activity by responsible persons 
through private and public agencies that 
the impetus of the Kefauver investigations 
be not diminished. 

Submitted by the Adult Education and 
Social Action Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, Illinois 

Suggested change: The first and second 
WHEREAS Clauses of No. 6 to be followed 
by the second wuerxas clause of No. 7 (the 
first wueREas clause of No.7 to be omitted); 
and the THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED clause 
of No. 6, followed by the corresponding 
clause of No. 7, which should be intro- 
duced, “BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the 
Association urge... .” 


8. FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND 
SPEECH 


WHEREAS: Certain men have irresponsibly 
persecuted many innocent persons with 
reckless accusations of disloyalty, and 

WHEREAS: Many are trying to censor free 
speech, free teaching and free communica- 
tion in their fear; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association in its 126th 
annual meeting assembled affirm its own 
loyalty to the freedom of the mind to be- 
live and of the tongue to speak what the 
mind believes; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That it con- 
demn all persecution of persons for belief 
without evidence of treason, all enforced 
submission to doctrine, religious or political; 
and 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That it assert 
its confidence that national security is 
guarded more through freedom and con- 
structive criticism than it could ever be 
through the silence of conformity and fear. 

Submitted by the officers, Fred- 
erick Eliot Forum, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Oklahoma City 

Suggested change: Amend the Bx rr FuR- 
THER RESOLVED Clause to read as follows: 
“That it condemn all persecution of persons 
for the holding of unpopular beliefs and all 
enforced submission to doctrine, religious or 
political; and... .” 


9. BROADCASTS OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT IN ACTION 
WHEREAS: An informed citizenry is essen- 
tial to the intelligent discharging of responsi- 
bility in a democracy, and 
WHEREAS: It has become imperative that 
society utilize fully the contributions of a 
scientific age not only for its material wel- 
fare but also for moral and educational 
ends, and 
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WHEREAS: The American public has given 
evidence of its appreciation for, and grow- 
ing interest in, such broadcasts and tele- 
casts of our local, national, and interna- 
tional governmental agencies in action as 
have been made available to it up to the 


present time; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 126th 
Annual Meeting urge all elements of the 
radio and television industry to afford our 
people a greater participation in democratic 
government through radio and television 


coverage of sessions of the United Nations, 


Congress, Congressional committees, and of 


the organs of our state and local govern- 
ments, employing all available means, in- 
cluding increased allocation of channels to 
educational broadcasters, stricter enforce- 


ment of the public service obligations of 


commercial broadcasters, and encourage- 
ment of commercial sponsorship of broad- 
casts in the public interest. 
Submitted by the Adult Education and 
Social Action Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, Illinois 
Suggested change: The addition of a 
final paragraph reading as follows: “BE rr 
FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Association 
call upon its member organizations to take 
the lead in urging local radio and television 


program managers to arrange for such pro- 


grams as will implement this resolution.” 


10. A PLEDGE TO THE TRUTH 


wHEREAS: The words of political speakers, 
public servants and others are heard by 
people all over the world, and 

WHEREAS:. The misstatement or exaggera- 
tion of one man or a few could wreak enor- 
mous harm; 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the American Uni- 
tarian Association propose and recommend 
to agencies of governments, universities and 
other establishments of government, educa- 
tion and the dissemination of information 
and opinion, a pledge to be taken by politi- 
cal speakers, public servants and others who 
mold public opinion, as follows: 

A PLEDGE TO THE TRUTH 

“Let me pledge my word and my 
faith to the ideal of the truth, pure, 
precise, perfect; for no one item is 
isolated, it sets into its frame of 
reference like.a part in a puzzle. Let 
me never forswear my freedom of 
speech. Let me never fear or for- 
sake the truth itself for in the end 
the whole world will uphold it and 
deny the lie.” 

Submitted by some members of the 

adult discussion group of the Unitarian 

Church of Nantucket, Massachusetts 


Peace, International Relations 
and Allied Subjects 


11. CONTINUING SUPPORT OF 
UNITED NATIONS ~ 

WHEREAS: Wherever men live they find 
it necessary to set up governments for the 
purpose of controlling their relations with 
one another, and 

WHEREAS: The world is now a community 
of people living in close contact with one 
another in which the unilateral action of 


one nation in settling its affairs with anot 
nation is often a dangerous threat to 
peace of the entire world, and | 
WHEREAS: The American Unitarian Ag 
ciation has repeatedly urged full coop 
tion with and strengthening of the U 
Nations; : { 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That © 
American Unitarian Association in its 12) 
annual meeting assembled again urge u 
the government of the United States < 
Canada full cooperation with and 
strengthening of the United Nations, e¥ 
to the extent of accepting majority decisi¢ 
with which we do not concur and adjust: 
our international actions so that this nat 
shall cooperate in deed as well as in wd 
with such majority of the nations of 7 
world as vote for such meaures. ' 
Submitted by Dr. Albert L. Lind 
Discussion Leader, The Fo: 
First Unitarian Church of St. Lo 


12. A FOREIGN POLICY TO OPPO 
WAR AND TOTALITARIANIS 


WHEREAS: War is not inevitable and pea 
with justice is still possible, and 

WHEREAS: Modern war will result in t 
extension of totalitarianism irrespective 
the military outcome, and 

wHEREAS: All nations, including Rus 
and the United States, share in the respon 
bility for the alarming drift toward war, a 

WHEREAS: The church must consider 
and totalitarianism the antithesis of religio 
values and therefore must propose gove 
ment policies which will eliminate both 
and totalitarianism; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
American Unitarian Association at its 126 
annual meeting urge that the foreign poli 
of the United States be increasingly point 
in the following directions: 

1. That the United States make contin 
ous and patient attempts to negotiate 
problems of the cold war and existing d 
ferences with aH countries, wherever po 
sible through the United Nations; 

2. That the United States increase 
support of the United Nations and i 
specialized agencies and work for the di 
velopment of the United Nations into 
genuine world government; 

8. That the United States urge the adog 
tion, by the United Nations, of a plan fe 
universal disarmament, consisting of bot 
atomic and conventional weapons, with pre 
visions for inspection and control. 

4, That the United States increase grea 
its economic aid to underdeveloped area 
primarily through the United Nations. 

Submitted by the Adult Educatio 
and Social Action Committee of 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, Illi 

Suggested change: Preface the fi 
WHEREAS clause with “We believe tha 
and strike the world “still.” In the 
WHEREAS Clause insert “to varying de 
after the word “share.” 


13. UNITED NATIONS AND PO 
FOUR 

WHEREAS: The great weakness of 

can foreign policy is its too great conc 

tration upon a strategy for victory and : 

enough upon the political aims of victe 

and 


HEREAS: There is still no evidence that 
ashington planners have yet blueprinted 
r political aims in the power struggle, and 
WHEREAS: We should first chart the kind 
world we want and then, outline the 
tategy we should follow to get that kind 
#f world, and 
WHEREAS: President Harry S. Truman 
saking in Philadelphia on February 38, 
51, said, “We are trying to establish 
orld peace so that all men can live to- 
ether in brotherhood and freedom. And 
9 do that we are working with other na- 
ions to create the rule of law in the world,” 
et the United States government has as yet 
ade no specific proposals to the world for 
gthening the United Nations and mak- 
g it capable of creating and enforcing the 
ule of law in the world; 
FORE BE IT RESOLVED: That as an 
native to the present suicidal arms race 
mounting power struggle, President 
fuman be urged to begin immediate con- 
ation with other nations for the taking 
immediate steps to strengthen the 
i ted Nations and seek its development 
ato an organization of such defined and 
aited powers as are essential to the enact- 
snt, interpretation and enforcement of 
orld law to prevent aggression, enforce 
iversal disarmament and maintain peace. 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Unit- 
States and Canada make a definite com- 
tment to the United Nations that if fur- 
er strengthening of the United Nations 
be achieved, the United States and 
mada will commit a very substantial part 
f the savings effected by disarmament to 
Point Four program for lifting the eco- 
omic standards in underdeveloped areas of 
e world through the United Nations. 
i Submitted by Rev. Donald Har- 
rington, minister of the Com- 
munity Church of New York 


THER 


14, FOR BUILDING LASTING 
PEACE 
| wHEREAS: We fully recognize that policy- 
naking in these explosive times must often 
mem a process of choosing the best from 
series of bad alternatives, and 
| wHEREAS: The construction of a secure 
of freedom must go forward if we are 
) meet the military and political threats 
vhich face us; 
| THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
smerican Unitarian Association at its 126th 
snnual Meeting urges upon those who are 
ged with guiding the United States, 
mada, and our allies in the Western 
fend a course which is as vigorous in 
ueeting the challenge to men’s minds as it 
+ in protecting their physical security; a 
rogram which is the practical application 
vith our hands of the beliefs we hold in 
ur hearts; and a policy which considers 
sh undertakings as Point Four not as 
vere extras to be abandoned at will or 
b 


him, but rather as an expression of our 
rm and continuing support of the rights 
F all men everywhere. 

; Submitted by the Unitarian 


Commission on World Order 


15. ACTION FOR WORLD ORDER 


1. The first concern of our 
an family is the successful living to- 


VHEREAS: 


— 
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gether of all peoples without the scourge 
of modern war; 2. After victory modern 
war is but half won; 3.The Atom Bomb ac- 
centuates chaos as the only outcome of 
even a victorous war of defense against ag- 
gression; 4. To the conscience of the Free 
World, preventive war would be an inter- 
national crime; 5. At his peril does man, 
still free, stand by and look on while chains 
are forged for his neighbor and himself, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the American Uni- 
tarian Association at its Annual Meeting 
approves these working principles basic to 
proposals of specific action for World Order: 

To construct the World Order desired by 
all peace-loving nations two things are neces- 
sary: Coexistence of peoples without war 
and effective cooperation growing out of 
peaceful coexistence. 

Cooperation with mutual aid and good- 
will makes for human worth and improved 
conditions for living in safety. 

Coexistence without war means living in 
the same world without destroying each 
other so that coexistence may in safety de- 
velop into effective cooperation. 

The Communist rulers are determined to 
block growing cooperation among non-Com- 
munist nations. They are convinced that 
wars and violent revolutions are necessary 
and inevitable. While Stalin says now that 
war is not inevitable “at least at the present 
time” and has also said in the past that 


coexistence is possible, the contrary con- . 


victions of the inevitability of war and the 
impossibility of coexistence, upon which 
Communism is based and acts, must in time 
be rooted out. 

The free world must act with determina- 
tion on the conviction that war is not inevit- 
able but can be avoided, that the free 
world can restrain the Cominform world 
from total war and successfully protect its 
member nations against aggression and 
violent revolution from without, and that 
coexistence is possible where cooperation is 
not yet feasible. 

At the same time the free world must 
labor unceasingly with united strength to 
increase cooperation and improve conditions 
for living. 

With patience and persistence, support- 
ed by universal right, let us: 

Organize safety for all, 

Deter from total war, 

Prevent violent revolution, 

Uphold coexistence, 

Promote cooperation, 

Oppose constructive to destructive prin- 
ciples and 

Thereby meet the problems of our free 
world! 

Submitted by Rudolph C. Neuen- 
dorffer, Mrs. Max W. Amberg, 
Elliot S. Benedict, Dr. William 
B. Dunning and Robert J. Spencer 


16. KOREAN RELIEF AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


WHEREAS: The United Nations’ military 
intervention to preserve the sovereignty of 
the Republic of South Korea has given rise 
to the destruction of the homes and the 
means of livelihood of several million per- 
sons, to the displacement and separation of 


hundreds of thousands of families, and to 
the loss by thousands of children of one or 
both parents, and 
WHEREAS: The United States of America 
took the lead in urging the decision of the 
United Nations to intervene and has sup- 
plied the military leadership and most of the 
military forces prosecuting the intervention; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: ‘That the 
American Unitarian Association urge upon 
Congress the passage of legislation making 
it the policy of the United States of America 
to accept responsibility for relief and recon- 
struction in Korea, appropriating funds ade- 
quate to meet its share (based upon com- 
parative ability to bear the economic burden 
and on the relative role of United States 
military forces in causing economic loss) of 
the need for such relief and reconstruction, 
directing the fullest practicable use of such 
appropriations to support such relief and 
reconstruction as may be undertaken by the 
United Nations, and authorizing the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of appropriate 
agencies of the federal government for the 
fostering, through the United Nations, 
through their own functioning, and through 
contributing to the effectiveness of private 
agencies, of Korean relief and reconstruction. 
Submitted by The Committee on 
Adult Education and Social Action, 
The Unitarian Church of Evanston 


Suggested change: In the first WHEREAS 
clause delete the word “South” and insert 
after the word “Korea” the following: “and 
to establish a unified democratic nation in 
Korea.” Strike remainder of resolution and 
substitute the following: 

“WHEREAS: The United States of America 
has supplied military leadership and sub- 
stantial military forces to implement the UN 
decision to meet aggression in Korea; and 

“wHEREAS: The U. S. government has 
already pledged not more than $162 million 
for Korean relief through the UN Korean 
Commission; 

“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association urge upon 
the Administration and the Congress of the 
United States continuing support and fullest 
possible implementation of the work of the 
UN Korean Commission in its task of bring- 
ing about relief and reconstruction; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Con- 
gress of the United States be urged to do 
whatever is necessary to aid private agencies 
who are contributing to Korean relief.” 


17. WHEAT TO INDIA 


WHEREAS: The government of India is fac- 
ing an emergency shortage of food grains 
and 

WHEREAS: There is a surplus of food 
grains in the United States, and 

wHeEneas: It has been the traditional 
policy of the United States to donate food to 
needy peoples irrespective of political con- 
siderations; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 126th 
annual meeting urge Congress to enact legis- 
lation donating two million tons of food 
grains to India, under the usual conditions 
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a 


that the grain will be used for the people in 
need, and helping expedite the transporta- 
tion of this grain to India. 
Submitted by the Adult Education 
and Social Action Committee of the 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, Il. 


Suggested change: Add a final paragraph 
reading as follows: “BE IF FURTHER RE- 
SoLvepD: That the United States offer to 
consult with the government of India to 
determine both the causes of the current 
wheat shortage and remedies to minimize 
the recurrence of similar food crises in the 
future.” 


18. UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
POLICY 


WHEREAS: The three fundamental errors 
in United States foreign policy consisting of 
(1) our preoccupation with the strategy for, 
or means of military victory rather than with 
the clear delineation of the political objec- 
tives of the present struggle; (2) the tend- 
ency of our leaders to talk, act and think 
almost exclusively in terms of war’s inevit- 
ability, and (3) our failure to differentiate 
adequately between the power hungry dicta- 
tors of communism and their war-we 
peoples, have cost the United States its 
moral position before the peoples of the 
world as a peace-loving nation, and unneces- 
sarily surrendered the peace initiative to 
world communism in its cynical employment 
of the technique of the big lie, and 


WHEREAS: We believe it important to 
rescue the initiative for peace from inter- 
national communism and to restore to the 
United States and the United Nations where 
it belongs; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association in its 126th 
Annual Meeting assembled, urges upon the 
United States State Department the follow- 
ing considerations: 


1. That the United States shall be more 
creative in seeking a peaceful settlement of 
international issues, that we shall guard 
against arrogance and self-righteousness and 
endeavor to see problems through the 
eastern as well as the western mind. 


2. That when we say the doors are open 
to peaceful settlement of differences with 
Russia and other powers, we shall not cancel 
that policy by regarding as “apeasement” 
any settlement on terms short of uncondi- 
tional subservience to American policy. 

3. That the United States refrain from the 
policy of name calling . . . and embark on 
positive policies and actions which . . . will 
convince a skeptical world of the purity of 
our motives, 


4. That we recognize the unreality of 
viewing the international crisis as simply a 
clash between good and evil — with all the 
good on the side of the West and all the evil 
on the side of the East. 

5. That the United States make sure that 
its power will be based to stop clear and 
military aggression, not to provoke it, and 
not to block change in countries where 
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change is needed to give people opportunity 
for better living. 


6. That we support the United Nations 
fully in the effort to solve problems by 
peaceful discussion and negotiation rather 
than by war. 


7. That we support the UN in blocking 
clear and military aggression, whether by 
Communist forces, or by Fascist forces or 
by any forces disrespectful of the rights of 
countries to exercise freedom in solving their 
social and economic problems. 


8. That we prove to the people of the 
world our love of democracy by supporting 
only democratic forces around the globe and 
by encouraging the evolution of democratic 
forms in non-democratic countries. 

9. That we refrain from military man- 
ouvers or actions abroad that are not sanc- 
tioned by the United Nations, such as our 
naval protection of Formosa. 


10. That the United States reject both the 
idea of a “preventative war” and the Hoover 
policy of isolationism. 

11. That by determination, patience, 
honesty and creative diplomacy we find a 
position somewhere between the impractical 
policy of trying to police the whole world 
with American military might and the 
foolish policy of withdrawal from world 
affairs into a Western hemisphere shell. 


12. That, at almost any cost, the United 
States should avoid full-scale war with 
China, a development which would please 
the men in the Kremlin. 


13. That -we recognize the reality of the 
Peiping government in China and join other 
western nations in willingness to let Com- 
munist China be admitted to the United 
Nations as soon as the Chinese negotiate 
peace with the UN. 


14. That we do not give up the idea of 
reaching a negotiated settlement of the 
Korean problem. The time for an intensive 
effort is now ripe. 


15. That we develop the military strength 
necessary to meet clear and real aggression, 
if it comes in Europe, but that this strength 
be not provocatively based. 


16. That in our efforts for western Euro- 
pean defense, we do not resurrect German 
militarism. If a settlement of the German 
question can be reached under which a 
freely elected All German Government will 
be enabled to guarantee the political free- 
doms to all German citizens, under which 
a just and honorable peace treaty may be 
negotiated, demilitarization assured and oc- 
cupation forces gradually withdrawn, then 
the United States should withdraw its sug- 
gestion for the inclusion of western German 
forces in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 


ization. 


17. That we stop relying on the atom 
bomb and force in general as the major 
weapon for peace, and that we commit to 
the United Nations the decision as to the 
use of the atom bomb. 


18. That the United States fulfill its 


promises about Point Four or the n 
lifting the economic standards in 
developed regions of the world, and 
doing something in an extensive way for, 
uplift of these regions. 


19. That the United States recognize 
Communism is a powerful idea, not a x 
threat of armies arrayed against we 
nations, and that Communism cannot 
permanently crushed by force, but 
through the demonstration around the w 
that there is a better idea for the so 
economic and moral advancement of hum 
ity. q 

20. That, as an alternative to the suici 
arms race and mounting power struggle, - 
United States in consultation with other 
tions, take immediate steps to strengt 
the United Nations and seek its devel 
ment into an organization of such defi 
and limited powers as are essential to 
enactment, interpretation and enforcem 
of world law to prevent aggression, enfo 
universal disarmament and maintain 


And be it further resolved that all m 
ber churches of the American Unit 
Association be urged to consider these p 
posals, and, if they find them agreea 
communicate this fact to the State Dep 
ment of the United States. 


Submitted by the Social Action Comm 
tee of the Community Church of Né 
York 


In the light of the results of last v4 
referendum, which set the number of 
lutions to be submitted at the annual mee 
ing at eight, and in the light of experien 
at previous annual meetings, the Busine 
Committee expresses the hope that n 
more than eight resolutions will be recor 
mended this year. 


The Business Committee will be governe 
by the results of this year’s referendum, boi 
as to the number of resolutions and as : 
the particular resolutions, in either origine 
revised, or combined form, to be schedule. 


THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
DAVID W. RAUDENBUSH, Chairman 
MRS. DANFORTH B. LINCOLN 

C. DAVID CONNOLLY 

DONALD HARRINGTON 

DAVID B. PARKE 

MRS. ROBERT L. ZOERHEIDE 
ROBERT KILLAM 


NOMINATIONS: The nominations for o: 
ficers and directors of the Unitarian Sunda 
School Society for 1951-52 are as follows 
Rev. Robert C. Withington, President 
Billerica, Mass. 
Mrs. Hester D. Haseltine, Clerk-Treas 
Dorchester, Mass. { 
Mrs. Jost Michelson, Winchester, Mas 
Rev. Clayton B. Hale, Boston, Mass. — 
Rey. Addison E. Steeves, Dedham, 
MRS. DILWORTH L 
Chairman, Nominating C. 


Since publication of the interim report of the Commission, 
any helpful suggestions have been received regarding its content. 
weral of these have been incorporated into the Commission’s final 
port, which therefore represents the composite thinking not only 
the Commission but of those interested Unitarians who have 
ken the time to consider carefully the Commission’s interim 
dort and to send in their thoughtful comment thereon. 

| Article VI in the interim report dealing with a proposed De- 
minational Planning Council of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ation has been deleted from the final report, and the nomination 
members of the Association’s Nominating Committee has in ef- 
st now been lodged with the regions. 

| Wide support has been manifested for the continuation of 
present informal and somewhat loosely organized Denomina- 
al Planning Council as a body representative of the denomi- 
onal agencies and regions but not organically a part of any one 
them. In order to implement that body of sentiment, the 
man of this commission has submitted a resolution to the 
ness Committee for action at the forthcoming annual meeting, 
text whereof will be found in the report of the Business Com- 
ee. That resolution in substance urges the strengthening of the 
e of the present Denominational Planning Council in order 


_ ARTICLE I. PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


_ Section 1. In accordance with its charter, the American 
aitarian Association shall “be devoted to moral, religious, educa- 
nal and charitable purposes”. 

_ In accordance with these purposes the American Unitarian 
sociation shall: 

_ (1) Diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of 
religion which Jesus stated as love to God and love to 
7 man; 

: (2) Strengthen the churches and fellowships which unite in 
} the Association for more and better work for the King- 
hs dom of God; 

_ (3) Organize new churches and fellowships for the exten- 
f sion of Unitarianism in our own country and in other 
lands; and 

| (4) Encourage sympathy and cooperation among religious 
7 liberals at home and abroad. 

_ Section 2. The Association recognizes that its constituency 
congregational in polity and that freedom of belief is inherent 
: Unitarian tradition. Nothing in these purposes shall be 
nstrued as an authoritative test. 


CLE Il. MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


Section 1. ORGANIZATION MEMBERS. Churches, fellowships 
d other religious, educational or philanthropic organizations 
ich are members of the Association shall continue to be mem- 
's by making annual contributions to the Association. A church, 
ellowship, or any other religious or educational or philanthropic 
Zanization not associated or affiliated with a church, may become 
member of the Association upon making a financial contribution 
sreto and upon acceptance by the Board of Directors of an ap- 

ation in writing for membership from such church, fellowship 
organization stating that it is in general sympathy with the pur- 

s and objectives of the Association. An annual contribution by 


teport of the Commission On By-Laws To Be Presented 
_at the Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 


Association on May 24, 1951 


that it may more effectively serve the denomination and be more 
securely organized for the future. 


The Commission has held the two open meetings, one at 
Chicago and one at Boston, notice of which was given in the 
Commission’s interim report. All thoughts expressed at those 
meetings have been carefully considered. 


There will be an “information session” on Tuesday, May 22, 
from 3:30 to 5:00 p. m. in the Hale Chapel of The First Church 
in Boston at which the chairman and other members of the Com- 
mission will be present and will be glad to answer questions by 
any minister or delegate to the annual meeting regarding any part 
or parts of the revised by-laws which the Commission now recom- 
mends. The Commission cannot, however, undertake to make any 
further changes in its final text, unless a change should be neces- 
sary for purposes of accuracy or to promote consistency in the pro- 
posed by-laws as a whole. 


The Commission realizes that it would be literally impossible 
to draft a set of by-laws which would be entirely acceptable to all 
persons entitled to vote at an annual meeting; but it submits the 
following set of proposed by-laws in the earnest hope that they 
will be acceptable as a whole to a majority of our people. 
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*roposed Revised By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association 
as Recommended by Its Commission 


any such member to the United Unitarian Appeal or to any similar 
denominational money-raising agency in which the Association 
participates may be considered for the purposes of this section as 
an annual contribution to the Association. The word “fellowship” 
when used in these by-laws (except in Article VI, Section 2) shall 
mean a group of persons organized under the auspices: of and 
functioning under a charter granted by the Association for the 
purpose of extending or promoting the Unitarian movement. 


Section 2, LIFE MEMBERS. 

(a) Constituted on or before May 1, 1925. Each person 
duly constituted a life member on or before May 1, 1925, shall 
continue to have all the rights and privileges of membership, 
including the right to vote at all meetings of the Association. 

(b) Constituted after May 1, 1925. Each person duly con- 
stituted a life member after May 1, 1925, shall continue to have 
all the rights and privileges of membership, except the right to 
vote at any meeting of the Association unless he otherwise possesses 
such right. 

(c) Honorary. After the adjournment of the annual meet- 
ing in 1951, no person shall become a life member of the Associa- 
tion except by election as an honorary life member by the Board 
of Directors. To be so elected, a person shall be nominated at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors and elected at any subsequent 
meeting of the Board of Directors held within one year thereafter. 
Each honorary life member shall have all the rights and priv- 
ileges of membership, except the right to vote at any meeting of 
the Association unless he otherwise possesses such right. 


ARTICLE III. MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Section 1. ANNUAL MEETING. The annual meeting of the 

Association shall be held each year in May on such day and at 

such time and place in Massachusetts as the Board of Directors 
from time to time shall determine. 

Section 2. GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION. Be- 
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tween July 1 and December 31 of each odd numbered year, the 
Association shall hold a meeting in the United States or in the 
Dominion of Canada, but not in Massachusetts, on such day and 
at such time and place as the Board of Directors from time to 
time shall determine. This meeting shall be known as the General 
Conference of the American Unitarian Association. It shall re- 
view the work and outlook of the Unitarian denomination, make 
recommendations to the Board of Directors, and consider and act 
upon any matters of interest to the Association. 


Section 3. NOTICE OF MEETINGS. The Board of Directors 
from time to time shall prescribe the form and manner of giving 
notice of all meetings of the Association. 


Section 4. Quorum. A quorum at any meeting of the 
Association shall be not less than two hundred persons entitled 
to vote thereat representing among them not less than seventy-five 
of the member churches and member fellowships. 


Section 5. APPROVAL OF APPROPRIATIONS. No _ business 
transacted at any meeting of the Association which requires the 
appropriation or expenditure of money shall become effective 
until approved by the Board of Directors. 

Section 6. ¥FIsCAL YEAR. The fiscal year of the Association 
shall be from May 1 of one year until April 380 of the next year. 


ARTICLE IV. REPRESENTATION, VOTING RIGHTS 
AND BALLOTING PROCEDURE 


Section 1. ORGANIZATION MEMBERS. 

(a) Each member church and member fellowship, other 
than the Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship, shall be 
entitled to be represented at all meetings of the Association by its 
settled minister or ministers and by one accredited lay delegate for 
its first one hundred voting members or fractional part thereof, and 
by one additional accredited lay delegate for each additional one 
hundred voting members or majority fractional part thereof. All 
such lay delegates shall be chosen by each member church or 
member fellowship from its own constituency in accordance with 
its by-laws or procedures. 

(b) The Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship shall 
be entitled to be represented by its minister and by four accredited 
delegates chosen from its own constituency in accordance with its 
by-laws or procedures. 

(c) Each other member organization shall be entitled to be 
represented by two accredited delegates chosen from its members 
in accordance with its by-laws or procedures. 

(d) Each such church, fellowship or organization may sim- 
ilarly choose alternate delegates in number not exceeding the 
number of accredited delegates to which it is entitled. In the 
absence of an accredited delegate at a meeting of the Association, 
one such alternate delegate may serve in his stead. 

(e) The annual contribution shall be received on or before 
April 30, to entitle a member church, member fellowship or other 
member organization to be represented at meetings of the Associa- 
tion during the ensuing fiscal year. 

(f) Each such minister and each such accredited delegate 
or alternate delegate while serving in the place of an accredited 
delegate shall be entitled to one vote at any meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Section 2. LIFE MEMBERS. Each person duly constituted a 
life member on or before May 1, 1925, shall be entitled to one vote 
at any meeting of the Association. 


Section 3. pirectors. At any meeting of the Association 
each Director then in office shall have all the rights and privileges 
of an accredited delegate, except the right to vote unless he other- 
wise possesses such right. 


Section 4, CREDENTIALS. Each person entitled to vote at 
any meeting of the Association shall be furnished by the Secretary 
with credentials evidencing such right. 


Section 5. votinc Limitation. No person shall vote in 
more than one capacity at any meeting of the Association. 


Section 6. BALLOTING PROCEDURE. Not less than twenty-one 
days before the date of each meeting of the Association the Secre- 
tary shall cause to be prepared and mailed to each member church, 
member fellowship and member organization entitled to be repre- 
sented thereat the number of ballots and credential forms equiv- 
alent to the number of delegates to which it is entitled. At the 
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same time the Secretary shall cause one such ballot and cred 
form to be mailed to each minister entitled to vote and to §} 
life member entitled to vote. Upon such ballot shall appeag 
names of the qualified persons who have been nominate 
accordance with these by-laws. Any such ballot, except a 
ballot or a ballot not properly executed, which is received] 
the Secretary not later than the day preceding the day for we 
such meeting has been called, if accompanied by the signed cre 
tials of the person casting such ballot, shall be counted with 
similarly prepared ballots properly executed and cast by pel 
attending such meeting; provided that no person shall cast 
than one ballot. The decision of the Moderator whether o 
any ballot has been properly executed shall be final. 


Section 7. COUNTING OF BALLOTS. The Secretary may ¢ 
gate the counting of all ballots to a Committee on Ballots | 
elected at any meeting. i 


Section 8. GENDER. As used in these by-laws, words imi 
ting the masculine gender may include the feminine. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

Section 1. ENUMERATION, QUALIFICATION AND ELECTION. 
officers of the Association shall be a moderator, a president, 
vice presidents, a secretary and a treasurer. These officers 
eighteen other persons shall be the directors of the Association 
shall constitute its board of directors. The officers and direc 
shall be elected by ballot at annual meetings. The Board of 
rectors shall fill any vacancy in its membership, the person 
pointed to hold office until the adjournment of the next an 
meeting. To be qualified for nomination as an officer or dire 
of the Association, a person shall be a member of a churc 
fellowship which is a member of the Association. A certificat 
such effect signed by the clerk or secretary or by the ministe 
a member church or member fellowship shall be conclusive 
dence of such person’s membership. The placing of a pers 
name on the ballot for an annual meeting shall be conclusive 
dence of such person’s qualification under this section. 


Section 2. TERMS OF OFFICE. The terms of office shall b 
follows: the Moderator for two years; the President, the Secre 
and the Treasurer for four years each; the Vice Presidents for 
year each; the other Directors for three years each, elected in r 
tion so that six thereof shall be elected each year for three- 
terms. A person elected at an annual meeting shall take office 
mediately upon the adjournment thereof and shall serve until 
adjournment of the annual meeting at which his term expire 
until his successor has qualified. 


Section 3. BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

(a) Duties. The Board of Directors shall meet at le 
three times between annual meetings on reasonable notice gi 
by the Secretary or the President. It shall have charge of all 
business of the Association. It may call special meetings of 
Association. Ten members of the Board of Directors shall con 
tute a quorum. 

(b) Selection of Chairman. The Board of Directors fr 
time to time shall choose from its own number a chairman v 
shall have such duties as the Board of Directors from time to ti 
may designate. 

Section 4. POWERS AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

(a) The Moderator. The Moderator shall preside at 
meetings of the Association. He shall be an official representat 
of the Association in fraternal relations with other religious bod: 
The Board of Directors shall provide him with an adequate 
pense fund. 

(b) The President. The President shall be the chief exe 
tive officer of the Association. He shall be a member of all co 
mittees established under Article VI and of all other committ 
and commissions of the Association. He shall correlate and sup 
vise the work of the Association. : 

(c) The Vice Presidents. The Vice Presidents shall p 
form such duties as the Board of Directors from time to time 
delegate to them. 

(d) The Secretary. The Secretary shall be responsi 
keeping full records of the official actions of the Association 
of its Board of Directors, and shall perform the duties usu 
pertaining to his office. He shall be a resident of Massach 


(e) The Treasurer. The Treasurer shall have the custody 
he corporate seal and all the funds, deeds and all other evi- 
ces of the property of the American Unitarian Association. He 
l receive moneys, make disbursements as directed, and other- 
@ transact all the business of the Association relating to its 
perty and finances. He shall execute and deliver all agree- 
ents, deeds and other instruments of conveyance, assignment or 
ansfer in the name of the Association and, when required, shall 
¢ the seal of the Association upon them. With the approval 
ach instance of two other members of the Investment Com- 
tee, he may buy or sell any stocks, bonds, securities or other 
onal property on behalf of the Association. At each annual 
eeting he shall submit a detailed report. At each meeting of the 
gard of Directors he shall report in such form and detail as the 
wd of Directors from time to time may require. He shall be 
ynded in such amount or amounts and with such surety or sure- 
9s as the Board of Directors from time to time may require. 


ARTICLE VI. COMMITTEES 

Section 1, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. There shall be an Exec- 
ive Committee chosen by the Board of Directors and consisting 
“not less than six members thereof. It shall have charge of the 
wrent and ordinary business of the Association between meetings 
the Board and shall report to each meeting of the Board all 
asiness transacted by it since its last report. It shall meet at the 

| of the President or the Secretary, or at such other call as the 
yard may prescribe. 


Section 2. FELLOwsHIP commirTEE. There shall be a Fel- 
wship Committee appointed by the Board of Directors which shall 
@ jurisdiction over membership in the fellowship of Unitarian 
listers and over the approved list of ministers published in the 
uitarian Year Book and elsewhere. Subject in each instance to 
e approval of the Board of Directors, the Committee from time 
| time may adopt rules of procedure to carry out its purposes. 
nere shall be a right of appeal to the Board of Directors from 
y decision of the Committee affecting the professional status 
}a Unitarian minister. 

Section 3. INVESTMENT COMMITTEE. There shall be an In- 
stment Committee consisting of the Treasurer and not less than 
ur other persons to be chosen annually by the Board of Directors 
the first meeting of the Board following the annual meeting. The 
ard of Directors shall fill any vacancy in the Investment Com- 
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"Section 4. Business comMrTrEE. There shall be a Business 
mmittee consisting of five persons elected by the General Con- 
rence to serve until the adjournment of the next General Confer- 
‘ce following their election. The Business Committee shall re- 
ve and consider all resolutions, by-law amendments and other 
ters presented to it for the purpose of being brought before 
y meeting of the Association, except reports of officers, boards, 
mmissions, committees and affiliated organizations; provided that 
y such resolution, by-law amendment or other matter shall have 
en presented to the Business Committee not less than ninety 
$s prior to such meeting. Not less than sixty days prior to such 
ting the Business Committee shall mail to each member 
h, member fellowship and member organization entitled to 
fepresented thereat, its report concerning such resolutions, by- 
amendments and other matters. 
Each by-law amendment which has thus been presented to 
> Business Committee shall be brought by it before the next 
ual meeting, together with any additional amendment or amend- 
nts substantially similar thereto in principle which the Business 
mmittee considers desirable. Unless a by-law amendment shall 
been presented to the Business Committee as above provided, 
hall not be brought before or proposed at any annual meeting. 
f Other matters which have thus been presented to the Business 
mmittee and scheduled by it for consideration and action at any 
+h meeting shall come before the meeting in ordinary course. 
y matter, other than a by-law amendment, which has thus been 
esented to the Business Committee but not scheduled by it for 
nsideration and action at any such meeting may be called upon 
+ floor of the meeting by majority vote at the conclusion of that 
rtion of the agenda to which the matter is germane. Unless a 
r, other than a by-law amendment, has thus been presented 
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to the Business Committee, it shall not come ‘before a meeting 
except by the affirmative vote of three-fourths of those present 
and entitled to vote at such meeting. 

The Business Committee from time to time may adopt rules of 
procedure to carry out the intent of this section. It shall fill any 
vacancy in its membership. 

Section 5. PROGRAM COMMITTEE. There shall be a Pro- 
gram Committee consisting of five persons elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference to serve until the adjournment of the next General 
Conference following their election. It shall recommend the places 
of General Conference meetings, shall plan the programs for all 
meetings of the Association and shall assist other denominational 
agencies in scheduling their meetings. It shall fill any vacancy 
in its membership. 

Section 6. NOMINATING COMMITTEE. There shall be a Nom- 
inating Committee consisting of eight persons elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference for terms of four years each but in rotation so that 
four persons shall be elected at each General Conference for 
four-year terms. The persons elected at each General Con- 
ference shall take office immediately upon the adjournment thereof. 
No member of the Nominating Committee (except the President) 
shall be a member of the Board of Directors at the time of his 
election to the Nominating Committee or while serving thereon. 
No member of the Nominating Committee shall be eligible for re- 
election thereto until after the lapse of two years following the con- 
clusion of his term of office. The Nominating Committee shall fill 
any vacancy in its membership, the person appointed to serve as a 
member thereof until the adjournment of the next General Con- 
ference. 

Section 7, COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION. Each of the above 
committees may choose a chairman and a secretary from its own 
number. The President, although a member of each such com- 
mittee in addition to those other members in number as above 
prescribed, shall not serve as chairman of any such committee. 
Members of each of the above committees shall serve until their 
successors have qualified. 


ARTICLE VII. NOMINATION PROCEDURES 

Section 1. NOMINATION OF PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, AND 
TREASURER. The Board of Directors shall nominate the President, 
the Secretary and the Treasurer. : 

Section 2. NOMINATION OF MODERATOR, VICE PRESIDENTS, 
DIRECTORS, BUSINESS COMMITTEE AND PROGRAM COMMITTEE. The 
Nominating Committee shall nominate the Moderator, the Vice 
Presidents, the Directors (other than the President, Secretary and 
Treasurer ), the members of the Business Committee and the mem- 
bers of the Program Committee. The Nominating Committee 
shall endeavor to provide equitable geographical representation 
on the Board of Directors, the Business Committee and the Pro- 
gram Committee. 

Section 8. NOMINATION OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. On or 
before February 1 of each odd numbered year, each organization 
then recognized by the Board of Directors as an administrative 
region of the Association may submit to the Nominating Com- 
mittee the names of three or more persons whom it suggests as 
nominees for the Nominating Committee. The names thus sub- 
mitted shall constitute a panel from which the nominees for the 
Nominating Committee shall be chosen by the Nominating Com- 
mittee. If any such organization fails to submit three or more 
names on or before said date, the Nominating Committee may add 
to the panel the names of three persons for each such organization 
so failing to submit at least three names. Of the four persons 
nominated in any year under this section for four-year terms, no 
two persons shall reside at the time of such nomination within the 
geographical area of any one such administrative region. 

Section 4, PUBLICATION OF NOMINATIONS. At least ninety 
days prior to the date set for each annual meeting or each General 
Conference, nominations made under Sections 1, 2 and 8 of this 
Article, as the case may be, shall be published in The Christian 
Register or in such other publication or manner as the Board of 
Directors from time to time may prescribe. 

Section 5. NOMINATIONS BY PETITION. A nomination for any 
officer, director, or member of the Business Committee, Program 
Committee or Nominating Committee may also be made by peti- 
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tion; provided a person nominated by petition for an officer or meeting of the Association shall be made only in accordance 
director shall be qualified for such office under Article V, Section 1. the procedures set forth in these by-laws. 

Such a petition shall be signed by not less than fifty voting 4 

members of churches or fellowships which are members of the As- ARTICLE VIII. AMENDMENTS 
sociation, but no more than five such members of any one member She 4 es a 
church or member fellowship shall be counted as part of the re- Beene eae eer hy rae > te mi a nah er 1 
quired fifty signatures. A separate nomination petition shall be a oer Pa Ges poe at gishaacats ae bs age mie! 
filed for each candidate. If any such petition be filed with the adopted at the next annual meeting by the affirmative vote | 


Secretary not less than sixty days prior to the date set for the next 
annual meeting or General Conference, as the case may be, the majority of those present and entitled to yote at such meeting 
kok ok ok kk 


name of the person thus nominated shall be placed upon the 
ballot for such meeting. Persons nominated by petition shall be 
~ epEretes qnitte pallet At the forthcoming annual meeting, the vice-presidents _ 
Section. 6) PROCEDURE, UPON #AIEUR= TO, NOMONATE. 9. VigEe- directors will be elected under the existing by-laws. So that 
persons thus elected will not be deprived of their terms of 0: 
by the adoption of any of the amendments herein recommeng 


ever there shall be a failure to nominate any person as an officer 

or director of the Association, or as a member of any committee 
the Commission will propose such temporary amendments as 
be necessary to enable such persons to complete the terms. 


elected by the Association, or if a person duly nominated for any 

such office dies, withdraws, or becomes ineligible to serve before 

his election, such office shall be considered vacant. Any such , ‘ 

vacancy in the Board of Directors shall be filled by the Board of whic Pete eee ee 
Directors at its first meeting following the annual meeting. Any 
such vacancy in any such committee shall be filled as provided 
in Article VI. 


Section 7. PROCEDURE LIMITED BY By-LAWs. Nominations 
for officers, directors and members of the Business, Program and 
Nominating Committees of the Association to be elected at a 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT 
SYBIL HOLMES 
ROBERT H. HOLT 
FERNALD HUTCHINS 
WELLES V. MOOT 
JONATHAN A. NOYES 


ROBERT RAIBLE 

DAVID W. RAUDENBUSH 
CURTIS W. REESE 

CHARLES 0. RICHARDSON 
PERRY J. STEARNS 

CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Chai 


“COSMIC MAN” UNVEILED: Recently 
unveiled at the Third Unitarian Church of 
Chicago (Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer) was a 
mural painting entitled “Cosmic Man.” The 
following is taken from a report of the event 
in the Chicago Austinite: “The Third Uni- 
tarian Church is now in the 82nd year of its 
history on Chicago’s West Side. Its present 
home is a bungalow-style structure designed 
by the famed Chicago architect, Paul 
Schweikher, in the Frank Lloyd Wright tra- 
dition. The mural is the work of a young 
Chicago artist, Robert Duncanson. : 
As a member of the church to which he of- 
fered his design he undertook to express in 
sweeping terms, man’s relation to the world 
about him and to his fellow-man, striving 
to pursue his ideals and arrive at his goals. 
Speaker at the unveiling was a Chicago 
artist, Arnold Ryan, former head of the de- 
partment of visual design in the Chicago 
Institute of Design, who is now designer for 
several scientific and medical publications 
and has lectured frequently on many aspects 
of art and design. His subject was “The 
Significance of Art in Religious Experience.’ 
Dorothy Soest was at the organ and Mary 
Schmitz of the Chicago Conservatory of 
Music was the soloist. The distinguished 
Chicago violinist, Hans Basserman, played 
a group of selections from the works of 
Schubert and Mozart.” 


AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association for the 
election of the Regional Vice- 
Presidents and Directors, and for 


the transaction of other business, 
will be held in Boston, Mass., at 
the John Hancock Hall, on Wed- 
nesday, May 23, at 2:00 p. m. and 
reconvening on Thursday, May 24, 
at 9:30 a. m. and 2:00 p. m. 


Nominating Committee Reports 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nom- 
inating Committee lists the following nom- 
inees for election at the annual meeting 
in Boston, May 23, 1951. 


Nine Regional Vice-Presidents 
to Serve for One Year 


Dudley H. Dorr, Clinton, Mass. 

Rev. Rudolph W. Gilbert, Denver, Colo. 
Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Ont. 

Sidman P.- Poole, Charlottesville, Va. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Mich. 

J. Ray Shute, Monroe, N. C. 

Mrs. A. Bruce Steele, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Kenneth B. White, Dallas, Texas. 

Douglas B. Whiting, Concord, N. H. 


Six Directors to Serve for Three Years 
Mrs. Paul H. Caskey, Rockford, Mil. 
Nathaniel L. Harris, Dedham, Mass. 

Mrs. Waldo C. Hodgdon, Westwood, Mass. 


Rev. Wilburn Beach Miller, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
A. J. G. Priest, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Robert T. Weston, Louisville, Ky. 
Two Directors to Serve for One Year 
M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Representing all schools, colleges 
and other educational agencies of pri- 
mary interest to the Association or 
its constituent members. 
Malcolm S. Knowles, Evanston, III. 
Representing all societies and agen- 
cies of primary interest to the Asso- 
ciation or its constituent members 
which are dedicated to the social ex- 
pression of religion. 
Director For One Year (to fill vacancy) 
Mrs. William O. Wise, St. Albans, Vt. 
Submitted by the Nominating Committee 


James Luther Adams, Sanford Bates, Mrs. 
Kenneth McDougall, Frederick T. McGill, 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, C. Leon Hopper (Am- 
erican Unitarian Youth), Mrs. George W. 
Pieksen (General Alliance), Robert Raible, 
(Unitarian Ministers Association), Dwight 


- newspaper, 


S. Strong (Unitarian Laymen’s League 
FREDERIC G. MELCHER, Chai 


Following the custom in past years, 
report lists also the following persons 
election at the annual meeting in Bos 
May 24, 1950, to represent their respec 
organizations: 


4 DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 1 YE 


C. LEON HOPPER, Seattle, Washington, 
nominated to represent the American 
tarian Youth. ‘ 

REV. ROBERT RAIBLE, Dallas, Texas, 
nominated to represent the Unita 
Ministers Association. 

DWIGHT S. STRONG, Boston, Mass., reno 
nated to represent the Unitarian Laym 
League. 

NOMINATION TO COME for representa 
of the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Other Liberal Christian Women. 


FAMOUS UNITARIAN HYMNODIST: 
The Boston Sunday Post recently (cir 
tion about 270,000) an illustrated fea 
article, one of a series under the gen 
title “Stories of Famous Hymns,” 


”? which was written, the article 
plained, by Edmund H. Sears. Said 4 
“The hymn has just passed 
100th birthday; it was composed in 18 
and was published a year later in a B 
ton magazine called The Christian Reg 
ter.... Myr. Sears was a Unitarian mir 
ter and writer, a native of Berkshire, Ma 

His ministry extended over a’ 40-y 
period and was spent almost entirely in t 
state of his birth.” 


UNITARIAN CITIZENS: When the C 
zens Committee of Massachusetts elec 
officers at its annual meeting recently, 
least one-fourth of those pi were U 
tarians. Rev. Dana McLean pier! 
elected chairman of the wie tes Dr. Char 
Francis Adams is a_ vice-chairman, 


Dwight S. Strong is secretary. 


BIB I. KATIBAH: The Church of the 
jour in Brooklyn (Dr. John Howland 
op) lost an active leader by death re- 
y when pneumonia struck down Habib 
atibah. Dr. Lathrop told the Register: 
member of my parish who is a really 
at loss not only to my church and the 
itarian cause, but to the world of inter- 
ional affairs, died recently. Mr. Katibah, 
x finishing at the Harvard Divinity 
hool, came to Brooklyn to work on the 
joklyn Eagle, and joined the Second 
tarian Church. When that church united 
2 the First Church, 26 years ago, he 
me one of my most faithful members. 
926, when he was to visit the Near 
the Unitarian Association asked him 
westigate any liberal movements in the 
mmedan world in the Near East, with 
thought of possible friendly relations 
een them and Unitarians. He met with 
eral members of the faculty of el 
x University in Cairo, also liberal Mo- 
medans in other places such as Damas- 
and submitted a most interesting report 
e American Unitarian Association.” 
med by The New York Times an “au- 
” on Arabian affairs, Mr. Katibah was 
er and an author, the most recent 
ooks, The New Spirit in Arab Lands, 
been published three years ago. 


é 


CIDES ITS FUTURE: Because All 
s Unitarian Church in Indianapolis (Dr. 
Burdette Backus) has been growing so 
| in recent years, the members have been 
ed with the problem of whether or not to 
ve their much beloved but much too small 
ne and build a new one closer to the 
te of the “church population.” Re- 
ly a four-page supplement to the regular 
rch bulletin appeared, considering the 
Mle question. Figures showed that the 
teh school has jumped from an enroll- 
ht of 125 to one of 245 in the last five 
s; in the same period, the number of 
lilies with children in the church rose 
m 78 to 144. There are 100 children 
fer four years of age whose futures 
: be provided for. The average at- 
dance had doubled, and the indications 
| that the growth will continue. For 
se and other reasons an Appraisal 
amittee was appointed by the Trustees 
> fall and this committee has just re- 
ed, recommending that the Board give 
diate consideration to the matter of 
asing a suitable site in the northern 
sof the city for a future church plant.” 
gly endorsing the stand of the com- 
e, the minister, in a special message to 


aper in terms of money to remain in the 

nt building and that raising funds for 
*w one will not be easy; but, he said, “the 
question is, can we do it ourselves? 
nswer is, Yes, if we believe it necessary 
ourselves whole-heartedly into it. 
Unitarian congregations are doing 
-” Response to the report and the 
ister's challenge was immediate. At a 
] meeting, the congregation voted 
mously to endorse the report and to 
out its findings. = % 


Darlene Brethauer; Eleanor Ely; Rhoda Winstead and Martha Greenberg. 


GROWTH IN PITTSBURGH: The annual 
report of the First Unitarian Church in Pitts- 
burgh (Rev. Irving R. Murray) indicates 
new heights of interest and activity in that 
church. Average attendance at Sunday 
morning services, it shows, increased from 
129 in 1949 to 154 in 1950, with an aver- 
age attendance of 180 for the months from 
September to December this year. A 20 per 
cent gain in the active membership of the 
church was recorded, with 51 new members 
taken into the church during the year. The 
church school, with an enrollment of 133— 
an increase of 87 over the previous year — 
has grown to such proportions that it is 
faced with a need for additional space. The 


The children 
shown here 
are among 
those enrolled 
in the More- 
wood Nursery 
School—a 
community 
service of 
Pittsburgh’s 
First Unitarian 
Church. From 
left to right 
the _ children 
are: Michael 
Uno who has 
since returned 
to Hawaii; 


staff of the church school has also grown; 
and one graded class and an Activities 
Period group for older children have been 
added to the program. A Sunday morning 
forum was greeted with such enthusiasm 
during the year that plans are afoot to begin 
the program half an hour earlier. 


The Morewood Nursery School, an “ex- 
tracurricular activity” of the church, re- 
ceived enthusiastic support throughout the 
year, paid its own way, made minor re- 
pairs in the church building and added to 
facilities in the play yard which is used 
by the Church School Kindergarten on 
Sundays. 


Europeans to attend Boston meeting of [ARF 


Eight delegates from 4 European coun- 
tries will .come to the United States on the 
Queen Elizabeth next month for the annual 
executive committe meeting of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom. The meeting will 
be held in Boston with its main purpose the 
strengthening of I. A. R. F. contacts with 
American member groups. Besides the 
meeting of the Executive Committee, there 
will be conferences on Star Island and a 
number of speeches by members of the 
Executive Committee throughout the East- 
em United States. The delegation is com- 


posed of members of the Excutive Commit- 
tee and Secretariat of the I. A. R. F. from 
Great Britain, Holland, Switzerland and 
Germany; and Dr. N. A. Burining, president 
of the International Union of Liberal Chris- 
tian Women, will join the group as a guest. 

Discussion in the United States will be 
mainly devoted to preparations for the next 
large Congress of the I. A. R. F. which is to 
take place in Europe in 1952. Besides this, 
the meeting will again discuss the purposes 
of the I. A. R. F., the problems of religious 
education in our time, and contacts with 
scientists. 


Church 
Hingham, Mass., First Parish 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Northampton and Florence, Mass. 


Minister Called 


Effective Date 


Richard W. F. Seebode June 
Alfred J. N. Henriksen June 
Nathaniel Lauriat April 


Ordinations and Installations 
April 8 — Amos Horlacher, Associate Minister, Harrisburg, Pa. (Installed). 
April 15 — Maxwell H. Morris, Blaine, Washington. 
April 29 — Clifton B. Gordon, Milford and Wilton, N. H., in Wilton, N. H. (Installed ). 
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Shown above are Unitarian and Universalist ministers who attended the Annual Seminar of New. Hampshire-Vermont 


tarian Ministers’ Association. 


Maine Unitarian ministers were invited guests at the three-day seminar which was held at P 


lips (Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. Shown in the photograph are, front row, left to right: Rev. Arthur N. Moore, Rev. Ge 
FitzPatrick, Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, William McCleery, Rev. Gustave Leining (retiring NHUA president), Rev. John Rus 
Clark, Jr. (NHUMA secretary-treasurer), Rev. [Elbridge Stoneham, Rev. William Peck, Rev. John H. Wilson. Back row: Ri 
Vernon Phillips, Rev. George Niles, Rev. Gustave Ulrich, Rev. Robert Zoerheide, Rev. Robert Holmes, Rev. Roy Hatt, R 
Edward Cahill (elected president NHUMA), Rev. Robert Bath, Rev. Clifton Gordon, Rev. Richard Day, Rev. William Le 
Rev. Theodore Steiger, and Rev. Orrin Kosmo. 


New explorations in worship 


and symbolism 


undertaken in church of ancient tradition 


The Charles Street Universalist Meeting 
House has been designated a “pilot project” 
church by the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention and the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Universalist Churches of America. 
This means that it has the function of setting 
up experiments in various fields as labora- 
tory situations. If such experiments seem 
valuable they can then be applied in other 
churches. 


After a year and a half of study, planning 
and construction, the pilot project in worship 
and symbolism is nearing maturity. We are 
now ready to set it into full operation. 


Protestant liberal religion has been strug- 
gling for a generation or more to find 
its own proper and adequate symbolism and 
form of worship. Having discarded most of 
its symbolism and ritual in the revolt against 
the Roman Catholic Church, Protestant wor- 
ship has been largely a simple and stark 
affair. Many churches have returned to the 
forms of Christian worship of past genera- 
tions in seeking to adorn the worship of to- 
day. Others have sought to create new wor- 
ship forms, developing them out of the needs 
and possibilities of modern culture. It is 
this latter approach which has been taken 
at Charles Street Universalist Meeting House. 


All religions seek to be universal in their 
outreach and significance. Is it possible to 
create a form of worship so wide in its 
humanity, so inclusive in its symbolism, its 
resources in art, literature and music, that it 
can encompass the whole drama of man- 
kind’s religious quest? This we have set for 
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common ethical, 


our goal as.a “universalist” church, 


On many levels the United Nations is pull- 
ing humanity together for a common solution 
of basic human problems. In such fields as 
securing world peace, the establishment of a 
world-wide system of law and_ political 
mediation, world-wide services in human 
rights, health, education, social services, 
trade, monetary stabilization, relief and re- 
habilitation, the UN is proving that men of 
various nations, cultures and religious faith 
can work together. Without a common pos- 
session of idealism and desire such coopera- 
tion would be impossible. And yet coopera- 
tion between the world religions lag far be- 
hind international cooperation in almost 
every other field. 


Basic agreements and similarities do exist 
among the world’s religions, however ob- 
scured by denominationalism and dogmatic 
bigotry as they may be. To seek out these 
devotional, philosophical 
and mystical principles, and through them 
to unite the symbols, scriptures, poetry, 
music, art and dedication of all religions into 
one religion is the purpose of this project in 
worship and symbolism. Each instrument 
and symbol is designed to be “universal” and 
“homogenizing” in its effect. For we hope 
that religion can come to offer man a univer- 
sal brotherhood and faith that can undergird 
his efforts at cooperation in the political and 
other realms. Without this “spiritual” unity, 
the efforts of men to attain other kinds of 
unity may be doomed to frustration. 


Another objective of this project grows out 


of the separation of the arts from religio 

recent centuries. Most art is now secu 
whereas a few centuries ago it was chiefl 

the service of the church, being used 
magnify and enrich the religious faith of 

people. Much of the literature, music, pai 
ing, sculpture, dramatics and dance of tod 
does have profound “spiritual” significan 
even though it bears no connection with 

stitutional religions. Cannot the chu 
reach out to bring this cultural wealth be 
into its services, thus healing its separati 
from the creative cultural activities of its o 
times? 


The elements of the wordhts and s 
bolism project are designed to further 
end. Symbols for the arts and industries 
humanity are included, and means are p 
vided for bringing in the total wealth 
music and literature. Later we hope to a 
equipment to use slides and films to incre 
the power of our outreach. 

Working with me as the minister of # 
Charles Street Universalist Meeting Hous 
there has been a “Commission on Symbolis 
and Worship.” Only through the non 


efforts of its members has the completio 
the project been possible. Among those « 
operating are the late Dr. Clarence 
Skinner, who contributed many valuable s 
gestions from his own life-long intere 
this field; Rev. Albert Zeigler of Somervi 
Mr. Archangelo Cascieri, sculptor, and 
Ralph LeBlanc, architect, who designed 
bookcase; Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Guarne 
artists, and Miss Julia Scamman. 

The members of the parish have ec 
tributed unstintingly in enthusiasm, 
and finances. Mr. and Mrs. Roland S 
secured the bookcase and worked on sev 
other items. Miss Charlotte Edlund and 


ph Edlund have done the metal work on 
syn bols, secured the drape, and con- 
uted in many other ways. Mr. John 
wood and Mr. John Swenson have 
sed in construction, and Dr. Frank Ames 
hotographing the project. 


KENNETH L. PATTON 


MANIST LECTURE SERIES: As regu- 
y as church services come on Sunday, 
Humanist Fellowship holds meetings 
Friday evening at Boston’s Y. W. 
\. One series of these meetings is being 
ted to discussions of “The Humanist 
jition”—the thinking which, through 
0 years, finally flowered into modern 
ralistic Humanism. The first lecture in 
series was given by Ival McPeak, the 
lowship’s vice president, with readings 
n Greek and Roman philosophers by Mrs. 
G. Beaudette, a director of the organ- 
on. (Mr. McPeak was formerly news 
tor of the Register.) The second was a 
sion of “Humanism and Science in the 
issance,” by Rev. Alfred Stiernotte, 
arian minister and an associate editor 
he Humanist. Succeeding meetings will 
sider the age of Voltaire and modern 
manism. During March, speakers at the 
day meetings and the twice-a-month 4 
m. gatherings included Rev. Kenneth 
'Patton, minister of the Charles Street 
liversalist Church in Boston, on “Poetry 
Humanism”; and Harold R. Rafton, 
Nowship president and a frequent con- 
yutor to the Register, on “The Catholic 
arch and Democracy—the Teachings of 
be Leo XIII.” Among other speakers 
been Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, director 
the Unitarian Service Committee, who 
essed the Fellowship’s annual meeting, 
sruary 9. Complete programs are avail- 
e at Fellowship headquarters, 53 State 
set, Room 625, Boston 9, Mass. Alfred 
‘Smith, Boston advertising executive and 
merly Fellowship secretary, was recently 
pointed “Counselor” for conducting 
manist weddings, naming and funeral 
fices, and for giving help on personal 
blems to members and non-members 
e. 
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Liberals of all ages enjoy the unique 
gs of Senexet House. This photo- 
uph shows a junior high school group 
sd First Unitarian Church in 
or , Mass., which recently spent a 
0-da period at The Retreat. Recog- 
2 at tthe right is Rev. Walter Donald 
minister of the Worcester church. 


ie 


i\ news 


A nursery class is shown “at work” in the church school of All Souls’ Chapel, Monroe, 
N.C. This is a group following techniques suggested by Miss Frances Wood, AUA 
director of Leadership Training, during her recent field trip to Monroe. 


Golden Harvest for Chelmsford church 


springs from parable of talents 


Returns are still coming to the Unitarian 
Church of Chelmsford, Mass., from a fund- 
raising project initiated last fall by the 
minister, Rev. Joseph Giunta. Based on 
the parable of the talents, the project was 
called “The Golden Harvest,” and returns 
show that it did indeed reap a golden 
harvest for the church. Said a feature 
article in the Lowell Sunday Sun: “The 
plan was to distribute to all or a majority 
of the church members a sum of money— 
in this case $1 each—and send them out 
to utilize their talents increasing this dollar 
into a sum that would help the church 
meet its costs. There were to be no calls 
for donations, no gifts in the usual sense, 
just the utilization of the gift of talent 
which God had given each man, woman 


and child. 


One a last fall 204 crisp new dollar 
bills were distributed to the congregation 
and the project (which has already yielded 
a harvest of more than $2,000, a ten-fold 
gain) was underway. “Groups were formed 
and plans were made to utilize individual 
talents,” said the Swn article and continued, 


“The young people’s group, working in- 
dependently of their elders, pooled their 
dollars to rent a first run movie and then 
staged a show, selling candy and refresh- 
ments. . . . Lester Ball went on a brief 
lecture tour, and his illustrated talk on 
the White Mountains netted a neat sum. 
Ralph and Ted Emerson staged an auction. 

. Clarence Woodward’s group went into 
the apple business. They pooled their 
dollars to buy apples at the farm and then 
went out and sold them. A rummage sale 
was another feature. Some of the 
women made cakes and pies, the real old 
New England kind, and they had little 
trouble disposing of their wares.” These 
and many other activities added fruit to 
the golden harvest. “All in all,” says the 
Sun, “it was a church community activity, 
and, in addition to the money raised, the 
spirit of cooperation was increased im- 
measurably. In fact, everyone was happy 
with the idea, and while it is not one to be 
repeated annually, they have the plan 
tucked away in the back of their heads 
for some future date when they believe the 
time is ripe for another such effort.” 


Appeal plans first open meeting for May 21 


For the first time, the annual meeting of 
the United Appeal this year will be open to 
anyone attending the AUA May Meetings. 
This is in line with the developing policy of 
the United Appeal to broaden the base of 
Unitarian participation in the national 
“community fund” activities of the denomin- 
ation, it was announced by Judge H. Clay 
Burkholder, president of the Appeal cor- 
poration. Each church is entitled to two 
voting delegates (the minister plus an 
elected delegate); each Fellowship is en- 
titled to a delegate; and each Participating 
Organization is entitled to two. 

The open meeting is scheduled for 9:30 
on Monday morning, May 21, at the Hale 
Chapel of the First Church. There will be 


reports from the field, and an opportunity 
will be given for all kinds of questions from 
the floor. Each Participating Organization 
will have spokesmen present to present the 
fullest possible information. 


Featuring the morning session — and add- 
ing a lighter touch to the meeting — will be 
a dramatization of local church problems in 
fund-raising. No charge is being made for 
admission, but a spokesman for the Appeal 
has predicted that the presentation will be 
historic. 

Final business of the meeting will be 
consideration of the new proposed Appeal 
Corporation By-laws, followed by election 
of Board members and officers. 


Al 


National Council members of the Unitarian Laymen’s League meeting at Senexet 
Retreat House in Putnam, Conn., last month. Left to right: Messrs. John Baker, 
Robert Treat, Carlos Richardson, Robert Brown, Dwight Strong, Perley Armitage, 


Thomas Marks, Elmer Stewart. 


Laymen’s League cites Dwight S. Strong 


Meeting at Sen- 
exet House  re- 
cently, the Council 
of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 
unanimously —en- 
dorsed the work of 
Dwight S. Strong 
in his well-pub- 
licized campaign 
for the suppression 
DWIGHTS.STRONG of lotteries and 
gambling. A resolution introduced by Carlos 
Richardson of New Britain, Conn., found 
whole-hearted favor. 

“RESOLVED: That Dwight S. Strong, 
executive secretary of the New England 
Watch and Ward Society, and national 


Don’t miss 


Paul 
I Pas! pe Blanshard 
»— Blanshard 
: a when he 
Sane comes to 
“Catholic 2 Boston 
P for the 
annual 
meeting 
of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
at the 
ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH 
on 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 
8:00 P.M. 


Subject: Kremlin & Vatican— 
The Deadly Parallels | 
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president of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
be commended for effective services given 
throughout New England as well as in 
Massachusetts in the suppression of gam- 
bling and other vices and in support of 
sound moral principles of conduct which 
we recognize as the principal foundation of 
our institutions of government.” 

Council members, many of them accom- 
panied by their wives, spent two days at the 
famous Unitarian retreat. Memorial state- 
ments were prepared for presentation at the 
annual May meeting on behalf of Dr. 
Samuel Atkins Eliot and Alfred Whitman. 
Plans and policies for the future were out- 
lined, and it was announced that Paul Blan- 
shard, internationally famous author, had 
been obtained to address the annual meeting 
this month at the Arlington Street Church. 

At the informal evening discussion, much 
interest was evidenced in the startling ex- 
posures of organized crime activities by 
Senator Kefauver’s Investigation Committee, 
and Mr. Strong, who had been cooperating 
with the Kefauver Committee was asked 
about the problem of legalizing gambling. 
He stated: “Legalizing gambling does not 
reduce it. The experience of legalized gam- 
bling indicates that illegal forms are in- 
creased rather than reduced and that legal- 
izing- gambling provides a favorable atmos- 
phere for further illegal activity. Throughout 
the history of the country, when gambling 
has been legalized, racketeers and promoters 
have infiltrated the leadership and corrup- 
tion-has resulted.” 

Mr. Strong elaborated on his recent revel- 
ations of gambling reported by the press 
throughout New England and the failure of 
police to cooperate in the suppression when 
he brought specific complaints to their atten- 
tion. 

Atty. Carlos A. Richardson, of New 
Britain, Conn., former Police Commissioner, 
told of efforts of the Connecticut Council of 
Churches, with which Mr. Strong cooper- 
ated, to prevent further legalizing of gam- 
bling, particularly a State Lottery. Mr. 
Strong told of the success of a campaign 


ANNUAL MEETING 


UNITARIAN 
LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
May 22, 1951 

~ at the 


ARLINGTON 


STREET CHURCH 
4:00 P. M. Business Meeting 
6:00 P. M. Annual Dinner 


8:00 P. M. Guest Speaker 
PAUL BLANSHARD 


EVENING MEETING OPED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


during the recent election in Massach 
at which time.a referendum question 
State Lottery was defeated. When 4 
about future plans to utilize the findings 
Strong described his proposals for G 
Commissions in each of the New Eng 
States, stating that “the investigatio 
crime and racketeering would need t 
coordinated through a New England Q 
Commission because of the interstate 4 
fications.” He revealed that Se 
Kefauver of the Senate Crime Investig; 
Committee has issued a statement com 
ing these proposals. Senator Kefauve 
his letter to Mr. Strong stated that: “ 
this type of action, taken by public spi 
citizens, that eventually will contribut 
much toward the elimination of evils o 
ganized crimes. The Senate Committee 
be glad to cooperate with this and a 
similar types of organizations as it ha 
the past.” 

Present at the Council weekend 
Elmer Stewart, Washington, D. C.; Re 
Treat, Cambridge, Mass.; Thomas Me 
Brockton, Mass.; Dwight S. Strong, Bos 
Mass.; Robert Vance Brown, Welles 
Mass.; and Mr. and Mrs. Carlos Richard 
New Britain, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. J 
Baker, Providence, R. I.; Mr. and Mrs. D 
Humphrey, Lynn, Mass.; Mr. and } 
Perley Armitage, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
and Mrs. Paul Vogel, Norwalk, Conn. 


PENSION SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Soci- 
ety will be held on the second 
floor at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 11:00 a. m. on 
May 21, 1951, for the trans- 
action of the following busi- 
ness; (1) to hear reports of 


for the ensuing year: (3) to con 
sider such other business as ma 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9. 


_ California 
| A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 

and needs of the Unitarian ministry 
_ Coordinated academic and_ in-servir: 
_ training emphasizes counselling, educa- 
_ tional and community leadership. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


The Meadville 
| Theolog ical School 


A a in 1844 


_ Federated Theological Faculty 
___ of the University of Chicago 


5 
Scholarships for qualified students 
__ Announcement sent on request 


| President: WaLLace W. Rossins 
5701 woopLAwn AVE., CHICAGO 37 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Training for the 
liberal ministry 


Medford, Massachusetts 


MEMORIAM: A recent newsletter of the 
lew Unitarian Church of The Rio Grande 
lalley (Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli) tells of 
me Dedication Service of a flagstaff in 
emory of Cpl. R. B. Allbaugh, a member 
the church: “The ceremonial presenta- 
jon of the flag by the color bearers, bugler’s 
nll to colors, the echo taps as the flag is 
Naced at half mast for a few minutes in 
scred memory, will never be forgotten by 
ne 70 gathered round the bricked-in stand- 
-d which bears the bronze memorial 
laque.” 


ONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR: Donald 
nest Koch, a member of the Los Angeles 
mitarian Church, was sentenced recently 
four years imprisonment for his refusal 
comply with Selective Service Induction 
ders. Koch’s lawyer, Fred Okrand, en- 
Bed a plea of guilty to the charges. The 
fendant, in a personal statement submitted 
| the Court, stated that he would willingly 
sht in defense of his country as an ultimate 
laction to ruthless coercion, but that he 
it these conditions to be far from estab- 
Shed in the present crisis. Mr. Koch de- 
ared that, faced with the conflict of two 
alties to present American commitments 
Bo his integrity of conscience, “not to 
nd for his ethical judgments would be 
American in the real and noble sense 


the term.” 
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Church Announcements 
‘a 


KING’S CHAPEL, Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. 


Elwood E. Gaskill, Organist and Choirmaster 
Sunday Service, 11 é Tuesday-Friday. 
12. Noon, worship with sermon by guest 
preachers, Monday, 12:10, Half Hour of 


Organ Music. All are Welcome. 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH. opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School, 9:45 a. in. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH 
IN BOSTON, 874 Beacon St. Clayton Brooks Hale 
and William Henry Perkins, Jr., Ministers. Every 
Sunday: Junior Church, 10:40 A. M.; Church 
School, 11:00 A. M.; Morning W orship, 11:00 
A, M.; junior high age, 3:00 P. M.; high school 
age, 5:00 P. M. and college age supper, 7:00 P. M. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF 
ae pg WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISI 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. — 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister 
A. Powell Davies, DD. Sunday services, 11 a.m 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office oper 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples 
Executive Director. 


ALL SOULS’ 


UNITARIAN ROWE CAMP 


June 23-July 14, 1951 
for high school age young people 
Registration $3.00 

Weekly rate $17.00 —No extras 
An inspiring conference camp in the beautiful 
Berkshires at Rowe, Mass., serving Unitarian 
youth for over a quarter century. Church dele- 
gates and individual enrollments encouraged. 
A cooperative conference venture of youth lead- 
ership under mature guidance. 


Particulars from the Director: 

Rev. George N. Marshall, First Parish 
Plymouth, Mass. 
INSPIRATION — FUN — EDUCATION — HEALTH 
A Unitarian camp incorporated “To diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of pure 
religion, which, in accordance with the teachings 
of Jesus, is summed up in love to God and love 
to man” as in Article | of the By-Laws of the 
A.U.A,. 


GOWN S 


¢Pulpit:and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 

Embroideries - 
i?) Hangings - Communion 

Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


Vestments 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 4 


Hational rs 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Hoiel Bellevue 
Ou Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up 


ANONYMOUS GIFT: In Ann Arbor, 
Mich., recently, the Unitarian Church (Rev. 
Edward H. Redman) was the recipient of 
a new Baldwin electronic organ valued at 
$5,000. An anonymous gift from a member 
of the congregation, the organ was dedi- 
cated at an evening service at which Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot was guest speaker. 


TEMPERANCE OR 
TEMPTATION ? 


You are cordially invited to hear 
a forum discussion of this timely 
question at the annual meeting 


of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society on Monday, May 21st 
at 2:30 p. m. 


Kings Chapel House 
27 Marlborough St. 
Boston, Mass. 


MODERATOR: Rev. Lawrence H. 
Jaffa, Pembroke, Mass. 


SPEAKERS: CHARLES GAUGHAN, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MASS. COM- 
MISSION ON ALCOHOLISM; ARTHUR T. 
LYMAN, MASS. COMMISSIONER OF 
CONSERVATION; A REPRESENTATIVE 
OF ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS; AND A 
REPRESENTATIVE OF ALLIED YOUTH. 


UNITARIAN 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Livingston Stebbins, President 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
Mrs. William H. Brown, Vice-Pres. 
Dr. William H. Gysan, Secretary 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Provides care for children with medical problems. 
Mrs, JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
Emeritus 
Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PARKMAN D. HOWE, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 
Miss ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, Gen. 
318 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Secretary, 


— A NEW REVELATION — 
Death and Survival scientifically 
explained in this book. “Death” 
no longer a mystery. Why live 
Book $1.00 postpaid. 


in doubt? 
Charles E. Heuer, 4811-R Herron 
Rd., Eureka, Calif. 


Proctor Academy, a school for one hundred boys, offers a type of program 


which combines many of the advantages of the progressive methods with 
the standards of work and industry which have been traditional in this old 
New England school. Each boy is studied as an individual and his work is 
planned accordingly. The courses of study are arranged in a unique man- 
ner to afford the greatest amount of flexibility consistent with the necessary 
continuity of each boy’s work. In addition to the college preparatory 
courses, a complete and different schedule, including not only academic 
work, but a coordinated program in the school shops, is offered for boys 
who anticipate a more practical career after secondary school. 


For further information, write 
J. HALSEY GULICK, Headmaster 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


